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Eisenhower as New U.S. President 


E he inauguration of General Dwight D. 

qT Eisenhower on January 20 as the thirty- 
fourth President of the United States was an 
event of tremendous significance not only to 
‘the American people but also to the other free 
‘nations of the world. Despite the fact that 
Fseven and a half years had elapsed since the 
‘termination of World War II, the United States 
‘found at the end of 1952 that in the new year 
ying ahead she would still be confronted with 
: pany thorny problems, both internal and ex- 


Mernal, the solution of which would be an acid. 


Rest for the skill and courage of her civilian 
‘and military leaders. The American people, 
‘therefore, were anxious to know how their 
Bew President and his associates in the incom- 
ing Republican administration would grapple 
with these problems in the face of an interna- 
tional situation made extremely tense by the 
aggressive attitude of the Communist bloc. And 
this anxiety, needless to say, was shared by 
the rest of the free world for the simple reason 
that many of the problems confronting the 
United States involved issues with which her 
fi iends and allies were vitally concerned. Among 

questions which were uppermost in the 
minds of all freedom-loving peoples before 
President Eisenhower's inauguration, the follow- 
‘ing were especially important: (1) Would the 
q nited States continue her rearmament so as to 
" ake her strength an effective deterrent to 
a gression? (2) Was the United States deter- 
Mined not to pursue a policy of appeasing the 
a gressors? (3) Would the United States continue 
t help her friends abroad in order to promote 
t eir security and well-being? (4) Would the 
u hited States keep on supporting the United 


Nations for the purpose of making it a truly 
effective instrument for the preservation of 
peace? To all these questions positive and 
unequivocal answers were given by President 
Eisenhower in his inaugural speech, The new 
Chief Executive of the United States regards 
American strength as a trust upon which rests 
the hope of free men everywhere. The American 
Government will never try to placate an aggres- 
sor by the false and wicked bargain of trad- 
ing honor for security. The United States will 
not fail to render assistance to proven friends 
of freedom after having realistically assessed 
their needs and capacities. Respecting the United 
Nations as the living sign of all people's hope 
for peace, the United States will strive to make 
it not merely an eloquent symbol but an 
effective force. These basic principles laid down 
by President Eisenhower clearly indicate that 
in the course of the next four years his Govern- 
ment will pursue a farsighted and determined 
foreign policy and that the United States will 
not shirk the responsibility of the free world’s 
leadership, This should be highly | gratifying 
to all the other democratic nations, who we feel 
certain sincerely wish President. Eisenhower a 
most successful administration and will whole- 
heartedly cooperate with the United States in 
the world-wide struggle against Communist 


aggression. 
Churchill's Double Blunder 


Mr. Winston Churchill, the British Prime 
Minister, committed a double blunder when he 
declared at a press conference in New York on 
January 5 that he favored a prolonged stalemate 
in Korea instead of an expansion of the war, 
that Great Britain had no intention of witiidraw- 
ing diplomatic recognition from the Chinese 
Communist regime in Peiping, and that West 
Europe should be considered as the real center 
of gravity. It was.a double blunder because 
what he said was tantamount to an open con- 
firmation of his determination to continue the 
discredited policy of Mr. Clement Attlee’s Labor 
Government, and because the expression of such 





views on American soil after the Republican 
victory in the November election and shortly 
before President Eisenhower's inauguration was 
both ill-advised and ill-timed, 
to be wondered at, therefore, that Mr. Churchill 


It was nothing 


was bluntly criticized in some sections of the 
American press for the stand he took. Com- 
menting on Mr. Churchill’s defense of the 
stalemate policy in the Korean war, columnist 
David Lawrence said in the Washington Star 
that the British Prime Minister’s remarks re- 
minded him of Chamberlain’s ‘‘Munich” policy 
of appeasing aggression. ‘It begins to look,” 
declared Mr. Lawrence, ‘‘as if Churchill seems 
content with the stalemate in Korea as long 
as American troops, not British, continue to be 
drafted for Korea.” Mr. 
Mr. Churchill’s statement concerning Britain's 
continued recognition of the Chinese Commu- 


Lawrence criticized 


nist regime as “fan inept remark” because it 
sounded like a warning to Eisenhower that 
Britain would continue to clasp the hands of 
the Chinese Communists in friendship ‘while 
American boys are being killed by Communist 
Chinese arms.’’ The Washington Daily News 
in its editorial refuted the British Prime Méin- 
ister’s thesis by declaring that a prolonged stale- 
mate was not Mr. Churchill’s attitude during 
the battle of Britain in World War II. Answer- 
ing Mr, Churchill’s statement that the real 
center of gravity is in West Europe and not 
in Korea, the editorial said, ‘-Wherever the real 
center of gravity may be, we know Korea is 
where our soldiers are being shot at.....Americans 
wouldn’t like being sitting ducks. If the British 
were as heavily committed in Korea as we are, 
they wouldn't like it either,’ These criticisms 
levelled against Mr. Churchill are perfectly 
reasonable. The trouble with the British Prime 
Minister is that he prefers to look at things 
only through his colored glasses. He thinks 
_ a prolonged stalemate in Korea is not so bad 
because the British troops fighting on that 
peninsula number only about one-tenth of the 
American soldiers. He believes the real center 
of gravity is in West Europe because the British 
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Isles lie just across tbe English Channel. And ! 
Britain would not withdraw her recognition of 
the Chinese Communist regime because of the 
possibility that she might some day recover her 
trade on the Chinese mainland, Hence Mr, 
Churchill and other British statesmen like him 
have been blind to the more important political 
and geographical realities of the existing world 
situation. If the object of Mr. Churchill's recent 
visit to the United States was to make Eisen- 
hower share his views, he has obviously failed 
to achieve his purpose as the future American 
President was far from inclined to make secret 
deals with Britain. 


Sino-Philippine Friendship 


One of the most gratifying developments 
in Free China’s foreign relations in the last 
few years is the continuous strengthening of 
the ties of friendship between this country and3 
the Philippine Republic. The reasons for this 
steady growth of Sino-Philippine friendship 
are not far to seek. To begin with, from the 
geographical standpoint, the Philippine Republic 
is truly one of China’s closest ‘‘neighbors.” 
Secondly, the Philippine Islands have one of 
the largest overseas Chinese communities. Al- 
though the Chinese nationals in the Philippines 
number only 140,000, which is far less than 
the Chinese population in such places as Siam, 
Malaya and Indonesia, they have contributed a 
great deal to the economic development of those 
island; through their industry and enterprise 
and are playing an important role in the com- 
munities in which they live, Thirdly, both 
Free China and the Philippine - Republic are 
facing the menace of Communist aggression. 
It is a well-known fact that aside from its 
desire to invade Taiwan, main bastion of Free 
China, the Soviet-backed Communist regime in 
Peiping has also been doing its utmost to 
instigate and assist the Communist elements in 
the various non-Communist countries in the Far 
East, including the Philippines, to carry on 
subversive activities with the object of over- 
throwing their present governments and setting 
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up in their stead Communist regimes similar 
to the one under Mao Tse-tung and completely 
subservient to the Kremlin. The Chinese Com- 
munists have already sent many of their agents 
to the Philippines to help the local Commu- 
nists and to join the Huks in their open rebel- 
lion against the Government. Fortunately, the 
Philippine Government has always been on the 
alert in coping with Communist conspiracy and 
has succeeded in rounding up a large number 
That Free China and the 
Philippine Republic are sincerely cooperating 
with each other in checking Communist aggres- 


of these agents. 


sion may be seen from the fact that some of 
the arrested Communist agents have been sent 
to Taiwan to be dealt with by the Chinese 
authorities. Sino-Philippine cooperation has also 
been demonstrated in many other ways. For 
example, athletic teams of the two countries 


have exchanged visits on various occasions for 
the purpose of engaging in friendly competi- 
tion and promoting mutual understanding. 
Especially significant were.the visit of the Phil- 
ippine Air Force to Taiwan and the return 
visit paid by the Chinese Air Force, These 
exchanges of visits, whether between athletic 
teams or air units, were invariably made oc- 
casions for spontaneous and enthusiastic expres- 
sion of friendly sentiments and _ heartfelt rejoic- 
ings. All this goes to show that by strengthen- 
ing their bonds of friendship Free China and 
the Philippine Republic are forging themselves 
into an unbreakable link in the chain of defense 
against Communist expansion in the Western 
Pacific and thereby paving the way for the 
ultimate triumph of democracy over Soviet 
imperialism, 


Self - Riddance 


Chou Chu (f] ®), when young, was such a blustering bully 
that the people of his town regarded him as a highly obnoxious 


element. In the waters nearby, there was reported to be a dragon 
constantly ravaging the neighborhood; and in the contiguous hills 


there lurked a fearful tiger that preyed on the passers-by. These 
pernicious animals, together with Chou Chu himself, formed the 
three greatest menaces to the town; and among them the last 
mentioned was by no means the least feared. 

Some hinted to Chou Chu that he was the only person who 
was able to do away with the dragon and the tiger, thinking that 
in this way they could at least hope to rid themselves of one 
nuisance to begin with. 

Chou Chu killed the tiger easily, but the battle with the 
dragon proved a more gruesome feat. He grabbed with the 
monster in the water for three days and nights, both being washed 
down the stream for more than forty miles. Thinking that Chou 
Chu must have fallen, the people held a celebration. However, 
he emerged victorious, and it was sad indeed for him to learn of 
the occasion for the celebration. He was ashamed of his depravity 


and at once set to reform himself completely. 
—The Shih Sho Hsin Yu (2 ¢,37 48) 
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hen Mau Mau cries havoc in the British 
WY ion, of Kenya in East Africa, it resem- 
bles a command to mercenaries of the medieval 
type to get down to pillage, rapine and the gather- 
ing of spoils. ‘‘Crying havoc’’ represents only 
a part, and not the most gruesome part at that, 
of the activities of the Mau Mau in Kenya. 
Foul murder and mass massacre are on the 








rampage. 

It is disturbing to note that the serious 
situation in Kenya has been assuming more and 
more alarming proportions at a time when 
substantial social, political and economic pro- 
gress is being made on the Gold Coast. The 
seriousness of the situation created by the Mau 
Mau may be gauged by the blood-curdling 
statement of Colonel Ewart Grogran who, at 
the staid age of 78, is the oldest member of 
the Kenya Legislative Council. The retired 
army man said, ‘Hang the Kikuyu in batches 
of 25 in public, and send witnesses of the ex- 
ecutions back to the Kikuyu reserves to spread 













the joyful news!” 

Such a drastic suggestion could not have 
been evoked without provocation. Even after 
the Kenya Government had reported, late in 
November last, improvement in the sitttatign, 
Mau Mau terrorism flared up anew and with 
greater intensity during the festive season. On 
Christmas Eve, 11 Kikuyu were reported mur- 
dered. 

Even the basic facts of Kenyan economy 
predispose certain tendencies of development. 
From the Indian Ocean to the Protectorate of 
Uganda, the Crown Colony of Kenya covers 
224,960 square miles. The northern part of the 
country, or three-fifths of the whole, is com- 
Economic 













paratively arid and unproductive. 
production is, therefore, mostly centered in the 
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Mau Mau Cries Havoc 





southern Highlands between 3,000 and 10,000 
ft. in elevation and a narrow strip of land along 
the coast. Five million acres in the Highlands 
are reserved for European settlers. The main 
products are coffee, tea, cereals, sisal and dairy 
products. Out of a population of some five 
and a half million, 100,000 are Gujeratis from 
southern India and 40,000 are Europeans. Along 
the low coastal strip, there is enough rainfall 
for purposes of cultivation but rather too much 
heat for human comfort. 

In the Highlands, rainfall and temperature 
help to furnish a haven of rest and an El 
Dorado of opportunity to retired colonels and 
commodores who have been used to prompt 
obedience from their subordinates. This breed 
of settlers have the hardiness to withstand the 
rigors imposed by huge tracts of virgin farm- 
land on which herds of sheep and cattle used 
to roam, but are singularly deficient in tact 
and political acumen. Given such unbalanced 
distribution of rainfall, temperature, produc- 
tivity and men, certain political and economic 
realities tend to follow. 

Among the indigenous population, about 
one-fifth belongs to the Kikuyu tribe. The 
Kikuyu had been dwellers of the Highlands 
before the influx of European settlers. As their 
land was being encroached upon by the white 
settlers, the Kikuyu were herded into reserves 
where both the soil and the climate were 
definitely less hospitable. With less, and less- 
productive, land and a rapid increase in popula- 
tion due in part to the public health measures 
which the Europeans had introduced for their 
own and the Kikuyu’s protection, the patterns 
of tribal life were first disturbed and, in the 
course of time, totally destroyed. The surplus 
and displaced population among the Kikuyu 
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migrated, on demand from Europeans for cheap 
labor and menial service, into urban centers to 
work in shops, factories and railways. Where 
once the Kikuyu tended their cattle and farms, 
they now constitute both the flotsam of Nairobi 
and the leaders of the indigenous population, 
irrespective of tribal affiliation. Another symp- 
tom of the disintegration of tribal life is found 
in the fact that tens of thousands of Kikuyu 
_ have adopted Christianity, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. 

Not only have the natives been herded 
into reserves that are less fayorably endowed 
by Nature, but they have also been prohibited 
from raising such crops as coffee. The European 
settlers have the better land and a rainfall 
suitable for the cultivation of certain crops. 
These crops have now become their monopoly. 
Even under such advantageous terms, some 
settlers have found the going none too easy. 
Economically, as C. L. Sulzberger of The New 
York Times put it, “European, Asian and 
African, each dwelling in his own community, 
is paid his own wage rate even if doing the 
same job, with white man getting the lion’s 
share.” 

A second phase of such a lop-sided society 
was a government controlled by white men 
with a sprinkling of Indians and a lone Kikuyu 
serving in the Legislative Council. 

A third aspect of the upheaval concerns 
the place of witchcraft in African society. For 
centuries, the African has taken refuge in 
witchcraft, the secret society and the sorcerer’s 
rite whenever he meets with frustration. When 
a long period of drought needs to.be broken, 
a sorcerer is sent for; when sickness strikes, 
the medicine man or witch doctor is sought. 
When a conjunction is effected by an economy 
and a polity dominated by and for the benefit 
of the European minority and a social fabric 
not as yet entirely divorced from primitive 
forces, the emergence and development of Mau 
Mau terrorism appear natural if not inevitable. 

The name Mau Mau is without any special 
significance. The objective of the secret society . 
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may well be deduced from the above geographi- 
cal, political, economic and social considerations. 
Stated in the baldest terms, the ultimate aim 
of the Mau Mau is the expulsion of Europeans 
so that the Kikuyu’s hunger for land may be 
satiated, tribal pride may be salvaged and the 
African, and especially the Kikuyu, way of life 
may be preserved. 

The current methods of the Kikuyu to 
achieve their end include the creation of terror 
through murder with heavy panga knives, ritual- 
istic’ oaths accompanied by mystic slashings as 
a domestic sanction to insure group solidarity 
and the use of symbolic sacrifices such as the 
impaling of goats’ eyes on thorns and the smear- 
ing of human blood and rotten human flesh as 
part of the ritual of initiation into the secret 
organization. Such hocus-pocus, far from being 
ineffective and ludicrous, have been found, in 
transmogrified forms, to have astounding effect 
on group morale in urban and rural societies 
in North America up to this very day. Under 
the guise of such symbolistic rituals, normally 
rational persons have been known to perform 
incredible feats of human strength and achieve 
amazing psychic power. 

Kenyans, including Kikuyu, are agreed on 
the need of crushing deviltry and correcting 
the causes through the immediate institution 
of drastic reforms. Sir Evelyn Baring, Governor 
of Kenya, recently returned to Kenya from a 
consultation trip to London with what he called 
anew deal to combat Mau Mau, First, Colonel 
Rimbault was appointed coordinator of the forces 
of law and order ‘“‘to see that government deci- 
sions are properly and speedily carried out.” 
Secondly, a bill will soon be introduced in the 
Legislative Council requiring the Kikuyu to 
carry a record of their employment so that 
employers may distinguish between the law- 
abiding Kikuyu and those implicated in the 
terrorism. Thirdly, a special tax of £20 a year 
is to be imposed for two years on each member 


-of the Kikuyu as a contribution towards the 


cost of meeting the emergency. Individual 
hardship may be lessened by giving district 





commissioners the power to exempt all those 
who have cooperated with the forces of law 
before the date of the announcement and to 
grant exemptions on the ground of poverty. 
This program, which is to be enacted by 
the Governor in Council, falls far short of be- 
ing realistic on three counts. First, these con- 
templated measures do not take care of the 
long-term objectives, Mr. Blundan, the leader 
of the European elected members of Kenya’s 
Legislative Council, has insisted on the need 
for a program for winning the support of the 
loyal Africans, although the task may be long 
and arduous. The omission of any conérete 
measures for improving the lot of the African 
either to counter-balance the proposed additional 
punitive action or as a step in improving the 
lot of the Kikuyu cannot but occasion dis- 
appointment to all well-wishers of the Colony. 
Secondly,- long-term measures are not 
enough in themselves to save the situation. By 
the time they have taken root, it may be too 
late for them to achieve the desired effect. 
When measures aimed at discouraging terrorist 
action are taken, psychological advantage may 
very well be taken of short-term palliative 
measures in the economic life of the Kikuyu. 
Failing this, a third danger must be faced. 
As one wise observer is reported to have re- 
marked, ‘*Those who are now being driven by 
frustration to the black magic of the past may 
at some future date be attracted to Red magic,” 


that is, assuming that the Kremlin has not 
already taken an active interest in the devel. 
opments in East Africa. Jim Griffith, ex. 
Colonial Secretary in the Labor Government, 
issued the following warning in Parliament, 
*‘We are in danger of converting. what began 
as a struggle of all the decent, moderate, loyal 
‘people — African, Asian and European —against 
the Mau Mau into a Black-White struggle.” 

Should that turn out to be the case, we 
can rest assured that the Soviet Imperialists 
will not remain aloof from that struggle. Where 
they can, they will not hesitate to fan the flame 
and spread the conflagration. Sir Percy Sillitoe, 
64-year ‘old Chief of MI 5 of the United 
Kingdom, recently suggested that ‘*Red under- 
cover agents keep in touch with the Mau Mau 
through a big Russian hospital in Addis Ababa, 
African patients get free medical treatment, 
courtesy of the Kremlin. Afterwards, they have 
a curious habit of turning up in trouble spots 
all over Africa.” 

In these columns in our January Number, 
we discussed some aspects of the unrest in 
Iran. It is perhaps no mere coincidence that 
the biggest hospital in Teheran happens to be 
the Clinic of the U.S.S.R. situated on Khiahan 
Naderi near Khiahan Ustapha. Patients of the 
Shia Sect of Islam of Iran also go on pil- 
grimages to holy places all over the Arabian 
Peninsula. Mau Mau of the Arabian variety 
may yet play havoc in the Islamic world. 


The Man Who Saw Only Gold 


There was a man of Chi 


who desired to have gold. He 


dressed up properly and went out in early morning to the market. 
He went straight to the gold dealer's shop and snatched the gold 
away and walked off. The officers arrested him and questioned 
him: “*Why, the people were all there. Why did you rob them of 
gold (in broad daylight)?” And the man replied, “I only saw the 


gold. I didn’t see any people.” 


—Liehtse (Lin Yutang, The Wisdom of China 
and India, p.1604) 
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he question of Japanese rearmament has 
qT never been sufficiently aired in the public 
or among the former allies that ranged them- 
selves against Japan. After the outbreak of 
the war in Korea, the allies that were most 
responsible for the control of Japan under occupa- 
tion suddenly came to the realization that here 
was another power vacuum. Here too World 
Communism directed from the Kremlin might 
launch its sudden, unprovoked attack. Even 
as the Republic of Korea was attacked by the 
North Korean Communists trained by their 
Russian and Chinese comrades, some part of 
Japan, notably Hokkaido, might be the object 
of invasion by a force of Japanese Communists 
trained in Soviet Russia or its Chinese satellite. 
The United States which had to bear the major 
portion of the cost of the war in Korea and to 
which the defense of the Japanese islands forms 
a major consideration in its strategic planning 
was the foremost in advocating the rearma- 
ment of Japan. The Government of the Repub- 
lic of China, following President Chiang Kai- 
shek’s policy of returning good for evil, had 
consistently been advocating a lenient policy 
toward Japan after the cessation of hostilities 
and found little difficulty in agreeing to Japan's 
rearming. ll the other former allies agreed 
to the proposition only after long persuasion 


or after reassurance in the form of a guaranty . 


by the United States. 

Unanimity is also lacking among the former 
allies as to how far Japan's rearmament should 
go. Even among Japan’s well-wishers there is 
little agreement as to what form Japan's rearma- 
ment should take, what size of armed forces 
she should have, and how the forces should be 
employed. 
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Japan’s Rearmament 


‘ By Edward Y. K. Kwong 


While the experience of World War II is 
still fresh in our memory, any wrong orienta- 


tion of the objective of Japan's rearmament 
will cause alarm and consternation among Japan's 
neighbors and other Asiatic countries. For this 
reason those who advocate that Japan should 
be rearmed in excess of her defense needs or 
that her forces should be employed outside of 
her territorial limits will find themselves in the 
minority. If Japan is to rearm, it will be for 
the purpose of defending herself against aggres- 
sion. However, in these days of atomic bombs 
and supersonic airplanes, the role of a defend- 
ing army for such a country as Japan calls for 
a vast extension of military establishments and 
all-out militarization of the citizenry, to which 
length an ordinary advocate of Japanese rearma- 
ment may not be prepared to go, 

In order to assess Japan's defense needs, 
we had better first determine what country is 
liable to be her potential enemy. Among the 
countries that may be of immediate menace to 
Japan are the United States and Soviet Russia 
with or without the support of its Korean and 
Chinese Communist satellites. However, as 
practical politics, we shall consider an American 
invasion of Japan as of such remote possibility 
that it may be ruled out even for hypothetical 
discussion. There remains then only Soviet 
Russia. 

A Russian invasion of Japan may take one 
of several forms, such as sponsoring a domestic 
revolt by the Japanese Communists, outright 
attack on Hokkaido and other Japanese islands 
which are flanked by waters and territories 
dominated by the Russians, or engineering an 
invasion by the North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munists. As Japan and West Germany figure 
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prominently in the Soviet strategy of world 
domination, a Russian invasion of Japan, when 
it materializes, is likely to take a combination 
of these forms to preclude the possibility of 
failure, 

This is what makes Japan’s position so 
precarious, for it is hard to predict what’ hour 
the enemy will strike. At the present time, 
there is nothing but respect for the armed and 
industrial might of the United States that stands 
between Japan and her would-be aggressor, 
Someone might take exception to what I have 
said on the ground that Japan is slowly but 
gradually rearming and that she has in being 
at present the equivalent of an armed force in 
the Natiomal Police Reserve, which since Oc- 
tober 15, 1952, has been known as the National 
Safety Corps. I was an eyewitness when 
members of the National Police Reserve held 
a parade in the streets of Tokyo last October. 
With due respect to members of this newly 
created force, I must say that it was but a 
ghost of the former mighty Japanese Imperial 
Army. One sensed the absence of something 
that made the difference between a victorious 
army and a force formed of parade soldiers. 
Nor could one detect on the part of the Japa- 
nese bystanders any concern, any respect, or 
any sense of elation and proprietorship that 
they used to manifest to their Imperial Army. 
For all the good that members of the National 
Police Reserve could do, they might as well be 
some Argentine soldiers parading in the Japa- 
mese capital for the entertainment of the by- 
standers. 

Nor should the usefulness of the present 
small force of the National Safety Corps be 
exaggerated. With Japan’s long coastlines and 
innumerable islets that can serve as the spring- 
board or staging area for an invading army, 
this force of 100,000 men.is entirely inadequate 
to fend off a strong foreign invasion. I would 
also entertain serious doubts as to its ability to 
suppress a domestic revolt when the latter has 
seriously gotten underway. With the experience 
of other Asian countries before us, we can 


almost be sure that the Japanese Communists 
are building with foreign assistance arms caches 
and strongholds in some mountain fastness or 
in some inaccessible parts in Hokkaido, Their 
ranks would be constantly swollen by _repatri- 
ates from the China mainland and from Soviet 
Russia, who had been converted to Communism, 
When they start a revolt, it would be a full- 
dress affair; and, in a mountainous country 
such as Japan, whatever little edge that a pro- - 
fessional soldier has over a rebel or guerrilla 
will be nullified by the latter's familiarity with 
his surroundings and the terrain over which 
he operates. We need only look at what the 
Communists have done in other Asian countries 
to know the pattern which such a revolt will 
take in Japan. When the Chinese Communists 
started their revolt in the mountainous provy- 
inces of Hunan and Kiangsi 1927, it took the 
government more than four years of arduous 
campaign with the assistance of tens of divi- 
sions to dislodge them from Central China. 
The Huks in the Philippines, the Vietminhs 
in Indo-China, and the jungle bandits in Malaya 
have all started from humble beginnings to 
become what now look like situations requir- 
ing the long-term commitments of their re- 
spective governments. 

If there is any doubt concerning the ability 
of the present National Safety Corps to sup- 
press serious domestic revolt, there is little 
question of its inability to defend the country 
against an invasion launched by the Soviets, if 
the protecting arm of the United States is 
engaged elsewhere, There are only two im- 
portant east-west trunk line railroads on the 
main Japanese islands. There is a third line 
paralleling most of the way the southern line 
but converges with it at several points to pass 
over difficult terrain. As the southernmost line 
bears the burden of most of the traffic and if 
this line is put out of commission, the Japanese 
main islands would be paralyzed. This can be 
accomplished without difficulty by air bombing 
or commando raids, as both the northern and 
the southern railroads follow closely the coast- 
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line. It can also be accomplished by bombing 
or destruction of the many tunnels through 
which these railroads pass. When these rail- 
roads are put out of commission, the different 
localities will be under the mercy of the invad- 
ing air or seaborne forces, 

Therefore, a reasonable plan for the defense 
of such a country as Japan will have to take 
imto account the eventuality when the United 
States, Free China, and other powers willing 
to render assistance are engaged elsewhere and 
The plan 


will envisage the actual invasion by ‘hostile 


can give Japan little, if any, help. 


forces not in any one place but in a dozen 
localities by air or seaborne units, after the 
railroads have been knocked out and the country 
is more or less paralyzed, Defense against the 
possibility of such an invasion calls for the 
creation of foci of strength in different parts 
of the country garrisoned by strong regular 
armed forces. They would have at their disposal 
large stores of ammunition and supplies in bomb- 
proof shelters. They would have to be assist- 
ed by a well organized and well trained militia 
in the suppression of sporadic uprisings by fifth 
columnists or in the search of enemy agents 
and paratroopers dropped by air. This is an 
all-out war, a war that will determine the 
survival of Japan as a nation in which every 
man and woman will have to take part or 
suffer the consequences. Therefore, the plan 
for defense not only calls for the creation of 
regular armed forces ten or twenty times the 
present strength of the National Security Corps 
but also the militarization of a large part of 
the population. 

As the question of rearmament concerns 
the Japanese people most closely, we are natu- 
rally curious to know their reaction to this 
proposition. While there is a good deal of 
discussion in the Japanese press, it is difficult 
for anyone to form a clear-cut picture as to 
what the Japanese people want—whether they 
are for or against rearmament, The Japanese 
Government headed by Yoshida reflects this na- 
tional indecision ‘and has been shy in commit- 
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ting itself on the question of rearmament. This 
hesitant attitude has been ascribed to the desire 
on the part of the Japanese Government of 
angling for more aid from the United States. 
While it is difficult to rule out any motive of 
gain on the part of the Japanese leaders, their 
unwillingness to commit themselves to rearma- 
ment must be ascribed rather to Japan’s economic 
weakness then anything else. Anyone who is 
familiar with Japan’s post-war economy knows 
that she is-in no position to support any army 
sufficiently large to ward off foreign invasion. 


4 From Japan’s point of view, rearmament is 


feasible only under one or- more of the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) long-term underwriting of 
the cost by the United States, (2) free acces- 
sibility to the ‘raw materials and markets in 
Southeast Asia, and (3) heavy procurement of 
war @aterials: and supplies in Japan by other 
governments, especially by the United States 
Government, for their own rearmament pro- 
grams. With her present economic potential, 
Japan cannot build up an adequate defense 
force without bringing ruin upon herself; and 
if she is assisted at the beginning to build it 
up, economic confusion may follow as soon as 
outside support is withdrawn. This being the 
case, we cannot blame the Japanese for being 
unwilling to go in for rearmament. 

What is more, with the present popular 
mood and frame of mind of the Japanese people 
toward the question of rearmament, we are not 
at all certain that the people and Government 
of Japan are willing to go to any lengths in 
rearming themselves, even if they have the 
means to do so, Herein lies the real danger 
that is facing Japan today, her inadequate 
knowledge of and indifference to the danger of 
Communism. Some of her Government leaders 
are well aware of the hostility of Soviet Russia 
and her satellites toward their country and of 
Russia's aggressive designs against Japan. But 
among the ordinary citizens, ignorance and 
apathy prevail as ta what the Communists. 
would do to their country. Communist books 
are sold at all reputable bookstores. Commu- 





nist propaganda material is freely circulated. 
Labor unions and other organizations are in- 
filtrated by Communists. College students 
made a vogue of talking about Marxism and 
Stalinism, If this trend should go on for only 
a few more years, Japan would be ripe for 
Communism. She is treading the perilous road 
that all the Russian satellites were following 
before they went Communist. Hence, it is not 
enough for Japan’s well-wishers to help Japan 
to rearm but they must convince the Japanese 
people of the danger of Communism and the 
urgent necessity of fighting it with all the means 
at their disposal, 

There remains the question as to whether 
or not Japan after rearmament would go rampant 
as she did during World War II. While not 
every possible contingency may be foreseen, 
the chance for Japan to become: a menage to 
other nations without her colonies and _ with- 
out access to the market and resources of the 
China mainland is extremely small. As _ has 
been said before, Japan’s rearmament will have 
to be assisted or underwritten by the United 
States, Without the blessing of the United 
States, Japan is in no position to ‘start an 
aggressive war of her own in the foreseeable 
future. 

This brings up another question connected 
with Japan’s rearming: whether or not Japa- 
nese should be used elsewhere to fight aggres- 


sion, for some Asian countries which were in- 
vaded by Japan during World War II find 
strong objections to seeing Japanese employed 
outside of Japan. There are two aspects of 
this question. First, from the Japanese point 
of view, they should welcome this opportunity 
to serve the Free World. Japan is a nation 
long in man power but short in material 
resources. The people of Japan should welcome 
opportunities to serve in countries threatened 
by Communist invasion but lacking sufficient 
force to defend themselves. I can think of 
half a dozen countries that may profit by bolster- 
ing their defenses with Japanese forces. 

Secondly, if we look at the question from 
the point of view of Japan’s friends, there is 
little reason for them to commit themselves 
not to use Japanese overseas, if the Japanese 
themselves are willing. The mere knowledge 
that such a large source of potential man power 
is at the disposal of the Free World will have 
some deterrent effect on the aggressors. Then, 
if in the unfortunate eventuality that World 
War III should break out, the supreme duty 
of those of us fighting on the side of the 
democracies is to win the war. To that end, 
we should welcome the Japanese or any other. 
people to fight with us in Japan or anywhere 
else. It will be supreme folly to bind our- 
selves beforehand so that this rich war poten- 
tial would be denied us in an emergency. 


Farly US-Thai Relations 


By Somchai Anuman Rajadhon 


n view of the close and friendly relations 
if between the United States of America and 
Thailand, it may be of interest to many people 
in this country to know something of the 
history of such relations. The American people 
and the Thai people have known each other 
for more than a century and ever since their 


first encounter up to the present time it is 
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most gratifying to note that the friendship 
between the two peoples have grown steadily 
and firmly. The main reason for such excep- 
tionally cordial relations is because they were 
founded on a basis of peace, equity and reci- 
procity. 

The relations between the two countries 
can be traced back as far as 1818 during the 
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latter part of the reign of King Phra Bhuddha- 
Lertla when trade intercourse between the two 
countries was first established. When John 
Morgan who was sent by the British authorities 
at Singapore to enter into direct commercial 
relations with this country in 1821 arrived at 
Bangkok, he noticed in the Chao Phya river 
two American boats loading sugar. Another 
American boat the ‘*Persian’’ was on her third 
voyage and had brought 5,000 muskets for 
which a ready sale to the Government was 
found as the Americans had an easy way of 
giving and taking. The relations between 
Thailand and the U.S.A. then were very 
intimate. It was said that the President of 
the U.S.A. had addressed a letter to the King 
of Thailand through the Captain of the first 
American boat arriving in Thailand, in which 
the President recommended him to the graces 
of the King. It was also said that the American 
met with an excellent reception in Thailand 
_because they distinguished themselves by fairness 
in all their dealings. Such were the relations 
of the American and the Thai at the beginning 
of the 19th century. 

The diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, however, were not established until 
1833 when Edmund Roberts was sent to Thai- 
land as Special Envoy of the U.S. Government 
with full powers to conclude and sign a treaty 


with that country. Three weeks after his 


arrival in Bangkok on February 25 in the U.S, 


- sloop of war ‘*Peacock”, commanded by Captain 
David Geisinger, Roberts succeeded in having 
the provisions of the treaty verbally agreed 
upon. The actual signing of the treaty took 
place on April 1. Thus the first treaty between 
Thailand and the U.S.A. came into existence. Due 
credit must be given to Roberts for the success 
of his mission in so short a time, for without 
his pleasant personality, coupled with his 
sympathy and understanding, the negotiations 
and discussions regarding the terms of the treaty 
It was Roberts 
again who came to Thailand for the second 


would have proved a failure, 


time two years later to effect the exchange of 
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’ 


ratifications of the said treaty. It is of interest 


to note that due to language difficulty the 


treaty was written in four different languages, 
i.e. Thai, English, Portuguese and Chinese, 
On his voyage back to the U.S., Roberts fell 
ill and when the “Persian,” commanded by 
Captain Edmund Kennedy, arrived at Macao, 
Roberts passed away and was buried there. 

The Roberts treaty was later found to be 
unsatisfactory, for no benefits to American 
commerce resulted ‘in. consequence of the 
enormous tonnage duties exacted by the Thai 
Government: amounting to the entire and 
absolute prohibition of our shipping’, as the 
U.S. Government put it. Therefore in 1849 
Joseph Balestier, American consul at Singapore, 
was appointed a Special Envoy by the U.S. 
Government to conclude a new treaty with 
Thailand. Balestier’s negotiations came to 
nothing because of his ill temper. The Thai 
Government sent a message to the U. S. 
Government which, after remarking that Bales- 
tier was a *‘person of much ‘excitability” said: 
**Should the high Minister of the U.S.A. appoint 
an officer hereafter to come here for friendly 
negotiations, it is requested that they may appoint 
an efficient, prudent, and well disposed person, 
not inclined to anger, but like Mr. Roberts.” 
Balestier, indeed, quarrelled with every Thai 
official he came into contact with, and instead 
of a new treaty being negotiated, diplomatic 
relations between the two countries were worse 
than they had been before. 

In spite of Balestier’s complete failure, the 
U.S. Government spared no efforts in trying 
to come to a better understanding with the 
Thai Government concerning two subjects ot 
mutual interest, viz. commercial relations and 
missionary work in Thailand. As regards the 
latter, there had been American Protestant 
missionaries in Thailand for more than twenty - 
years. Soin 1856 Townsend Harris, American 
consul in Japan, was despatched to Thailand 
with instructions to make a new treaty which 
would improve commercial relations between 
the two countries and also secure for the 





missionaries the treaty right to pursue their 
work in that country unmolested. On May 
29, Harris succeeded, not without much diffi- 
culty, in effecting a treaty with the Thai 
Government. He accounted for his success by 
saying that he had come to Thailand with 3 
ships, ‘‘one loaded with presents, another with 
patience, and a third ready for things to be 
carried back.”’ 

This treaty was similar to the one negoti- 
ated and concluded for the British Government 
by Sir John Bowring, in which extraterritoriality 
was granted, the rate of import tariff fixed at 
3 percent, and export duties determined 
according to a schedule attached to the treaty. 
In spite of the fact that the fifth article of 
this treaty was not acceptable to the Senate 
and had to be eliminated, the exchange of 
ratifications took place in the following year 
on June 15. 

Upon leaving Thailand, Harris appointed 
as consul Rev. Stephen Mattoon, a missionary 
who had been in-the country ten years, The 
new treaty was an impetus to trade and the 
first American firm, Russell & Co., established 
a branch at Bangkok. Other American traders 
soon appeared, This treaty as well as those 
concluded with other European countries at 
about the same period, were highly inequitable 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth 


By K. Y. Yin 


aiwan’s textile industry had no foundation 
-.. speak of before the retrocession of the 
island to China. In recent years, with a view 
to solving the problem of clothing which can- 
not be ignored under our wartime economy, 
and in order to avoid the spending of a large 
amount of foreign exchange on imports of cot- 
ton yarn and cloth, the Chinese’ Government 
has been pursuing a determined policy of build- 
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and detrimental to the sovereignty of the country. 
Therefore soon after the termination of the 
first World War, Thailand sought for revisions 
of these treaties and it was the U.S.A. which 
was the first to respond to the appeal of the 
Thai Government. The conclusion of a new 
and just treaty between Thailand and the U.S.A. 
in 1920 paved the way for similar treaties 
subsequently made with other countries. As is 
already well known, the man responsible for 
the success of the revisions of these obsolete 
treaties is none other than Dr. Francis B. Sayre. 
As a recognition of his great services to 
Thailand, the Thai Government conferred upon 
this American the rank and title of ‘*Phya 
Kalyanamaitri.” 

Over a century has passed since Edmund 
Roberts went to Thailand to inaugurate the 
first official intercourse between Thailand and 
the U.S.A. and there has always been peace 
and friendship between the two nations. The 
Economic and Technical Cooperation Agreement 
and the Agreement Respecting Military Assist- 
ance signed between the Government of Thailand 
and the Government of the U.S.A. in 1950 are 
the latest evidence of the close cooperation 
between the two countries in their striving for 
progress and security of the free world. 


Control during 1952 


ing up Taiwan's textile industry. In the face 
of the realities of the tense international situa- 
tion, therefore, we have been simultaneously 
devoting our major attention to the development 
of the fertilizer and textile industries for the 
purpose of ensuring an adequate supply of food 
and clothing, and the wisdom of such a policy 
certainly cannot be questioned. During the 
past year, our cotton yarn and cloth control has 
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achieved much success in the following respects: 

1. Saving of foreign exchange through the 
the utilization of U. S. Aid—In 1950, more than 
US$13,000,000 was spent on imported textiles. 
That was a time when we were experiencing 
an acute shortage of foreign exchange on the 
one hand and were not sure of our ability to 
secure U. S. Aid on the other. In order to 
save foreign exchange, and in view of the fact 
that the spindles evacuated to Taiwan from the 
mainland could be installed at no great expense 
and that light industries were comparatively 
easy to develop, the Goyernment decided to 
build up the textile industry on this island, 
especially as it would conform to the American 
Government's principle of extending assistance 
to those countries which were willing to help 
themselves. An understanding was accordingly 
reached with the ECA to obtain a sufficient 
supply of raw cotton, and at the same time 
yarn and cloth were to be imported to make up 
whatever shortage there might be. 


2. Increase of production and planning for . 


imports—With regard to the development of 
the textile industry, the writer as far back as 
1950 already put forth the proposition that "to 
import yarn is better than to import cloth, and 
to import cotton is better than to import yarn.” 


This policy of controlling yarn with cotton, and 


controlling cloth with yarn, indicates, I think, 
that we are moving in the right direction un- 
der a wartime economy characterized by short- 
age of resources, although such a policy has 
not been free from criticism. My personal 
conviction, indeed, has been further strengthen- 
ed by the progress in our textile industry 
during the last couple of years. Let us examine 
some of the figures which testify to our increase 
of producton. In June 1951, we had only 66,- 
606 spindles in operation, but by December the 
number had already increased to 85,487. By 
the end of 1952, the spindles had increased to 
130,906. In the case of cotton yarn production, 
the monthly output in June 1951 was 2,375 
bales, but by December it had already increased 
to 5,036. By the end of 1952, the monthly 
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output had increased to 8,062.50 bales (includ- 
ing 291.50 bales of 10-count yarn and 930 bales 
of 30-count yarn). In June 1951, we had 5,393 
power-driven looms, but by November 1952, 
the number had already increased to 8,550. 
From June to ‘December 1951, the average 
monthly output of cotton cloth was 120,000 
pieces. In 1952, however, the average monthly 
output had reached 20,000 pieces. These 
figures fully testify to the success we have 
achieved in our ‘efforts to increase production. 

3. Regulation of supply and demand and 
stabilization of commodity prices—For the year 
1952 a weaving and rationing plan had been 
formulated beforehand. In meeting the demand 
for cotton cloth the principle to be observed 
was to weave the cloth needed with local yarn, 
and whatever shortage of yarn and cloth there 
might be was to be made up with imports, 
The cloth required was supplied under two 
categories: cloth woven by the mills for the 
Government, and cloth woven by the mills for 
themselves. In the case of two-thirds of the 
cloth required totaling 1,850,000 pieces, weav- 
ing contracts were signed between the Central 
Trust of China (CTC) and the weaving mills on 
the basis of the plan for the monthly production 
of cotton cloth, with the CTC supplying the yarn 
and the money needed for the payment of wages. 
After the cloth had been woven, it was turned 
over to the CTC to be rationed at the prices fixed , 
by the Government. The remaining one-third 
of the cloth was woven by the mills for them- 
selves. The yarn required by the mills was 
bought from CUSA. It was stipulated that 
one half of the output of this category should 
be turned over to the Joint Office for Sales at 
Stabilized Prices organized by the Cotton Mills 
Association, while the other half was to be sold 
by the mills themselves. The total supply of 
cloth was 2,312,500 bolts, which was not far 
below the planned production of 2,335,000 bolts 
per year, calculated on the basis of }0 yards of 
cloth for each person, in addition to that for 
military uses which was supplied from a dif- 
ferent source. As to the rationing method 





adopted, a part of the cloth required by the 
farmers was distributed by the Food Bureau in 
exchange for unhulled rice while another part 
was rationed by the Farmers’ Associations. 
With respect to the cloth required by the gen- 
eral public (including government employees, 
teachers, miners, fishermen and salt workers), 
it was sold through the Taiwan Association of 
Cooperatives; the Provincial General Chamber 
of Commerce, the Association of Cloth Dealers, 
the Joint Sales Office, the Welfare Societies of 
the various government organizations, the Prov- 
incial Fisheries Administration, the Taiwan 
Salt Works, and the cloth stores contracted by 
the CTC. The price of cloth has been grad- 
ually going down since the enforcement of 
this system. At present, the index numbers of 
both wholesale and ratail prices of cloth have 
fallen to the level of the months of July,and 
August in 1951, In the case of grey sheeting 
and twill, their prices have even fallen below 
the ceiling prices as fixed by the Government, 
Thus our object of stabilizing cloth prices has 
been achieved, and for this reason the Joint 
Sales Office organized by the four Textile As- 
sociations and the Association of Cloth Dealers 
were abolished in the months of September and 
October respectively last year. Beginning from 
December 1952, the CTC also temporarily stop- 
ped commission weaving. As to the supply of 
cotton yarn, any increased output is now being 
sold through open tenders each ‘month in ad- 
dition to that regularly rationed to the mills. 
During the current winter months, when cloth 


is normally in urgent demand, the prices of 


cloth are actually going down instead of rising. 
This serves to show that the measures we have 
taken have proved to be very effective. 

4. Reasonable profits for investment— 
Although the rate of interest in this province has 
repeatedly been reduced, the rate on the black 
market is still high. Under such circumstances, 
industrial investments can hardly be expected 
to be profitable. In order to create conditions 
which tend to make such investments attractive, 
we must of necessity enable the textile industry 
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to obtain reasonable profits. However, a care- 
ful study of the development of the textile in- 
dustry in Taiwan will reveal that while a part 
of the capital has been obtained owing to th 
attraction of profits, the greater part of it can 
be attributed to the fact that the raw cotton 
obtained from U.S. aid has enabled the mills to 
utilize their operating capital for the expansion 
of their installations. However, if the textile 
industry is actually making excessive profits as 
claimed the certain quarters, the Government 
should levy a tax on these profits so that the 
principle of ‘‘regulation of private capital as 
advocated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the policy 
of ‘promoting private enterprise” pursued by 
the Government may be reconciled. As to what 
excessive profits are actually being made by the 
textile industry, the operations of the Govern- 
ment-operated China Textile Industries, Inc, and 
the two provincial cotton mills can serve as 
yardsticks. Besides, on account of the fact that 
the textile industry is making more profit, it © 
is perhaps true that its staff members and workers 
are being paid salaries and wages higher than 
that received by those engaged in other in- 
dustries. If such be the case, a stop should 
be put to this tendency after an investigation 
has been made by the authorities concerned. 
5. Improvement of equipment and achieve- 
ment of better quality—The basic principle 
underlying any policy aiming at the control of » 
daily necessities is to seek an adequate supply 
before attempting to produce high-quality goods 
sold at low prices. With regard to the improve- 
ment of quality, it was stipulated in the plan 
for the weaving and rationing of cloth in 1952 
that the prices of the different kinds of cloth 
to be rationed throughout the year should be 
uniform and that demonstrative samples should 
be made so that the cloths produced by the 
various mills might be up to the required stand- 
ard. Beginning from May 1952, cotton yarn 
from all the mills has been sampled and test- 
ed regularly by the Provincial Industrial Experi- 
mental Institute. Those mills whose product 
was not up to the standard were given penal- 
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ties. Moreover, the mills were encouraged to 
import good automatic looms in order to improve 
the quality of their cloth. Recently the various 
mills have requested the CTC to purchase for 
them 1,671 Toyoda automatic looms from Japan, 
the installation of which is expected to be com- 
pleted before the autumn of this year. In the 
meantime, the textile industry on its own part 
has also been making efforts to improve the 
quality of its products. The Cotton Mills 
Association has set up a Committee for the 
Supervision of Production to see to it that steps 
are taken by the member mills to reduce their 
production costs and improve the quality of 
their products. The production of 30-count 
and 42-count cotton yarns and the establish- 
ment of a mill for turning out printed fabrics 
are results of the efforts to achieve better 
quality which have been made during the past 
year. 

The five points discussed above represent 
the ways in which the Government’s policy of 
cotton yarn and cloth control has functioned, 
and may also be considered as goals toward 
which our efforts should continue to be direct- 
ed in the future. In the past, I have repeatedly 
pointed out that the enforcement of our policy 
of protecting our industries should be coor- 
dinated with the needs which have arisen out of 
the conditions prevailing both at home and 
abroad so that our textile industry may by built 
up and self-sufficiency attained. This kind of 
protection, however, is limited in scope and 
temporary in nature. After a certain object 
has been achieved, it is-only right that extet- 
nally we should restore our original tariff on the 
mainland while internally we should abolish all 
controls in order that our textile industry may 
continue to develop under free competition, 
which in turn will help to reduce costs and 
bring about improvement of quality. When 
this has heen realised, whatever surplus output 
we have may then be exported to foreign coun- 
tries. The present ample supply of cotton yarn 
and cloth, the stability of prices, the abolition 
of the Joint Sales Office, and the temporary 
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suspension of the practice of commission weav- 
ing serve to indicate that the aforesaid object 
has been partially achieved. In my opinion, 
our promotion of the textile industry in Taiwan 
may be divided into five stages. In the first 
stage, owing to the insufficiency of textile 
equipment and the short supply of textiles, 
we have to adopt the policy of control, which 
means control of the market and enforcement 
of rationing for the purpose of distributing the 
goods directly to the consumers and prevent- 
ing speculation and hoarding. This is a stage in 
which cotton, yarn and cloth are all rationed. 
In the second stage, when equipment for produc- 
tion has been replenished to a fairly sufficient 
extent, supply and demand are nearly balanced, 
and rationing is gradually reduced, sales through 
open tenders are adopted in order to put an 
end to black market operations. This is a 
stage in which cotten yarn and cloth are both 
rationed and sold through public tenders. In 
the third stage, when the equipment for produc- 
tion is fully sufficient, production is proceed- 
ing smoothly, and a balance between produc- 
tion and consumption has been attained, all 
rationing and sales through open tenders are 
abolished and free transactions in cotton yarn 
and cloth are permitted. In the fourth stage, 
the rationing of the cotton required by the 
cotton mills is abolished, This a stage in which 
the mills can freely buy their cotton and sell 
their products. In the fifth stage, when the 
number of spindles in operation on this island 
has reached 175,000, the mills may engage in \ 
free competition. However, no cotton will be 
supplied to newly established mills whose 
spindles are not included in the aforesaid figure 
of 175,000. These new mills will have to get 
their cotton from abroad, and the yarn produc- 
ed by them will only be permitted to be sold 
on foreign markets. After they have sold enough 
yarn abroad to obtain the cotton they require, 
the remaining portion of their yarn may be 
disposed of on the home market. Unless these 
restrictions are enforced, there will be too 
many new mills, and excessive supply of cotton 
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yarn will again cause the market to become 
stagnant. As the textile industry continues to 
develop, all controls have to be loosened step 
by step, since the policy of cotton yarn and 
cloth control is but a measure of expediency 
taken by the Government. I sincerely hope 
each of these five stages will be completed as 
soon as possible as a result of the efforts made 
by those engaged in the textile industry. 
There is another point which I must not 
fail to mention. Taiwan's textile industry, which 
has been built up only during the last few 
years, is far behind that of Japan. If it is not 
protected from foreigh competition, it will surely 
be ruined. Even in the case of our textile 
industry on the mainland, which already had 
a history of more than fifty years, our national 
tariff on imports. was 50% ad valorem for 
cotton yarn and more than 65% ad valorem for 


cloth. Both in its scope and its history, the 
textile industry in Taiwan can in no way be 
compared with that on the mainland. If internal 
control is to be abolished, the protective tariff 
on imports should not be lower than that levied 
by the Government before the mainland was 
lost to the Communists, In 1949, when condi- 
tions on this island remained unsettled and there 
was a shortage of supplies due to the fact that 
the textile industry here had not yet been built 
up, the authorities purposely lowered the tariff 
to 5% for cotton yarn and 20-30% for cloth, 
which was decidedly a wise step. At present, 
however, circumstances have changed, and it 
is imperative that the restoration of the na- 
tional tariff should be considered without delay 
so that we may not be criticized for our in- 
ability to adapt ourselves to the new situation. 


Courting Death 

There was a scholar by the name of Ma (#47) whose pro- 
fession was that of a cattleman. Naturally he was not held in 
esteem by his neighbors. As the city had fallen to the hands of 
the bandits, he made up his mind to die a martyr. He said to 
his brother, ‘‘I have heard that one should do a good turn to his 
country, however insignificant that service may be. ‘ We are just 
ordinary people. If we should kill one bandit before we die, our 
death is well compensated for. If we should be able to kill more 
than one, we shall be rendering a good service to our country.” 
So he welcomed the bandits to his house where his brother lay in 
ambush. About four or five bandits were killed daily. And then 
his brother said, *‘To kill some evil-doers in secret is not an act 
of justice.” So saying, he hung the heads of the bandits over the 
door-sill. The two brothers immediately met their death. 

—Kuan Tse Fu: The Story of Two Scholars 
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News from the Mainland : 


Chinese Communist 
Infiltration into Vietnam 


ommunist ‘Governor’ of Kwangtung 
Cee Yeh Chien-ying has created in 
Canton a *‘Committee for Political Work in 
Vietminh” for the purpose of accelerating the 
infiltration of Communist political agents into 
Vietnam. 

In his capacity as ‘Director of the South 
China Sub-Bureau of the Asian Information 
Board,” Yeh has appointed Li Hsuen- feng 
chairman of the newly-created committee which 
started its operation in the middle of November 
last year. (Kung Sheung Daily News) 


Catholic Priests Jailed and Expelled 


Out of 5,380 foreign Catholic missionaries 
in China at the end of 1948, only 723 were 
still there at the end of 1952, according to 
official Catholic sources in Hongkong. 

It is estimated that 200 to 300 Chinese 
priests are in jail and a large number of foreign 
priests have been expelled. It is also said that 
about 5,000 Chinese nuns have been compelled 
to leave their orders and return to their homes. 


(CNA-AFP) 
Maryknoll Father Expelled 


Chinese Communist guards, armed with 
submachine-guns, released 55-year-old American 
Father Joseph P. McGimm at the Hongkong 
border on December 27, 1952. He had been 
in Communist jail at Lintaan, Kwangtung 
Province, since January 3, 1952, when a mob, 
shouting ‘‘Down with the American devils,” 
gave him a public trial, 

McGimm, who hailed from Philadelphia, 
was clad only in an old sweater and tattered 
pants. He said the mob manhandled him and 
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pushed his face against the floor of a platform 
where he stood trial. He had been 27 years in 
China, keeping a dispensary for poor Chinese. 
People he had never seen before made the ac- 
cusation against him. 

McGimm said at Lintaan police station 
just before his expulsion that \someone had 
stolen JMP200,000 from his belongings. He 
was the last of the Maryknoll fathers in China 
to be released from jail. (Reuter) 


Chinese Reds Required to 
Study Latest Soviet Theories 


High-ranking Chinese Communist officials 
have been told to make a profound study of 
Stalin's recent articles on **Socialistic Economic 
Problems of the Soviet Union,” and the docu- 
ments passed at the 19th Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party held recently in Moscow. 

‘*Ministers” under the Peiping puppet Eco- 
nomic Committee and other high-ranking Com- 
munists in various offices are now required 
to meét twice a week to study the Soviet theory 
and documents under the guidance of Chen 
Yun, Communist ‘Vice Premier’ and ‘Chair- 
man” of the Economic Committee. Officials 
in other departments of the Peiping puppet 
regime have been ordered to write reports follow- 
ing their study of Stalin's theory and the 
documents emanating from the 19th Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party. 

A Hsin Hwa report from Peiping said that 
the nation-wide study program had begun among 
the rank and file under regional Org-bureaus 
of the Communist Party. A two-month study 
schedule has been worked out for inner party 
members in the field. 

In a recent editorial, the ‘*People’s Daily” 
of Peiping urged the leading ‘“‘government” of- 
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ficials and party functionaries in the central 
‘‘government” and the field to make themselves 
conversant with the latest Soviet theories. This 
study program is completely in line with the 
practice in Russia and her satellite in East 
Europe. The Hsin Hwa News Agency, quoting 
Tass reports, pointed out that Stalin’s recent 
articles and other documents passed at the Com- 
munist Congress in Moscow were being studied 
by Communists all over the world. (Hongkong 
Standard) 


Soviet Advisers Progper in Shanghai 


The Russian ‘‘advisers’’ to the Chinese 

Communists are exercising a decisive influence 
in Shanghai from behind the scenes. 
‘The only time the Russians are permitted 
to come out of their barbed-wire compounds 
in the Hungchiao district is during the week’s 
furlough they get just before they return home. 
It is then that they descend on the stores of 
the city like a swarm of locusts. 

The Chinese people are at a loss to know as to 


why the Russians could not buy the things they 
need if the Soviet Union is as advanced as it 
is said to be. Equally inexplicable is the fact 
that they always arrive shabby and leave well- 


dressed. 

To mect the Russian ‘*‘market,’’ many shops 
in Shanghai display signs in Russian réading: 
*«Come in -and look around. We have the finest 
goods in town and prices are cheap.’’ Sometimes 
the Russian demand is so great that the entire 
market is cleaned out. (The Mainichi) 


Reds in Tibet 


The Communist troops stationed in Tibet 
have reached about 20,000 in number. The 
Communist administrators there are maintain- 
ing local political and religious set-ups under 
the Dalai Lama in order to facilitate their con- 
trol, but they have also been playing Panchan 
Lama against the Dalai Lama. 

It is reported that the Communists in Tibet 
are intent on consolidating their military bases 
and developing land communications, making 
Chamdo, Lhasa and Shigatse their administrative 
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centers to govern the respective regions and 
indoctrinating the Tibetan youths with Com- 
munist theories so that they may fill minor 
administrative offices. The Communists have also 
established several Branches of the ‘People’s 
Bank”’ to collect taxes and ‘‘contributions” from 
the natives. (Reliable sources of this Review) 


Red Air Power Extended 


The Chinese Communists are at present 
engaged in forcing thousands of slave laborers 
to construct a large airfield on the outskirts of 
Lhasa in Tibet, according to a recent dispatch, 
The reason for the building of this airfield 
was attributed to the desire of the Communists 
to strengthen air links between Tibet and the 
mainland and to extend their air power to the 
Middle East. (Reliable sources from Hongkong) 

The Chinese Communists are building a 
huge military airfield in Burma about 70 
kilometers from the Chinese border, according 
to a report from Hongkong. In a dispatch 
from Hongkong, the East Asia News Service 
said that the airfield was located in the Bankoma 
jungle in the Chinese district in Moulmein 
State. 

The same news service further reported 
that an auxiliary airfield is being built near 
the main military airfield. Both airports are 
being built by the Chinese Communists with 
forced labor recruited from the Karen tribe 
residing in that locality. (CNA) 


Bocca Tigris Raided 


Anti-Communist guerillas from bases in 
the Pearl River area in Central Kwangtung 
carried out a lightning raid against Bocca Tigris 
successfully on the evening of December 18, 
1952. 

More than 500 defenders of the 1,000- 
man fortress were annihilated in the course 
of the action by amphibious guerillas. The 
military emplacements in the Bocca Tigris 
region were badly damaged by the raiding 
force. Two Communist patrol boats in the 
region were sunk and a large quantity of sup- 
plies was carted away. (China Union Press) 
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Peiping Corners Opium Market 


In its annual report, the United Nations 
Permanent Central Opium Board said that dur- 
ing 1951, Peiping offered for sale and presum- 
ably sold to illegal traders 500 tons of raw 
opium which represents nearly half a year's 
legitimate requirement for the entire world. 
The Board also expressed the belief that this 
huge quantity of raw opium was ‘clandestinely 
sold to Hongkong peddlers for underground 
distribution throughout the world in exchange 
for foreign currency. The illicit trade carried 
on by the Chinese Communists dwarfs all other 
known violations of international opium codes 
designed to keep the opium trade in open and 
controlled channels. 

Meanwhile, the Peiping puppet regime had 
decided to sell more narcotics abroad this year 
to help raise funds needed to carry out the 
“five-year construction program,” a Hongkong 
dispatch of the East Asia News Service reported. 

Quoting information from the mainland, 
‘the news agency claimed that the Chinese Com- 
munists realized a clear profit of US$70,000,- 
000 in 1952 by selling narcotics abroad. Of 
the total proceeds, US$30,000,000 was remitted 


to the Communist regime on the mainland 
while the remainder was used to cover the ex- 
penses incurred by Communist underground 
activities abroad. (CNA) 


Villagers Seek Jobs in Cities 


A steady flow of people from the rural 
areas was reported to be moving blindly into 
the cities with the vague hope of getting jobs. 
Worried by this unhealthy trend, the Communist 
‘“‘Ministry of Internal Affairs” issued instruc- 
tions to all the rural authorities to check this 
exodus from the rural areas. 

According to Communist instructions which 
appeared in the Shanghai ‘Liberation Daily,” 
some of the villagers have turned over their 
farmlands allocated by the Communists to the 
local rural authorities and moved to the cities 
without any definite plans for the. future. 

Hundreds of farmers from nearby districts 
were reported to have come to Peiping to look 
for jobs. Similar reports have been. received 
from other cities on the mainland. As is to 
be expected, most of these migrants are roam- 
ing the streets and become an extra burden to 
the urban administrations. (Reliable sources 
from Canton) 


Clever Judgment 

At Linhuai, a silk merchant was carrying a piece of water- 
proof silk to the city for sale. There came a rain and he spread 
it over his head for shelter, and soon another man came to stand 
under it. When the rain had stopped, both of them claimed that 
the silk was his own. The Chief minister Hsueh Hsuan said, 
“This piece of waterproof silk is only worth several hundred cash. 
Why fight over it?’’ Thereupon he cut it in two and gave each 
one half. As he continued to watch them, he saw the owner was 
protesting that he had been wronged, while the other man seemed 
well satisfied. And so he knew to which one the silk rightfully 

belonged, and the other man was found guilty and punished. 
—Fengshut'ung, 2nd Century (Lin Yutang, The 

Wisdom of China and India, p. 940) 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


Ike-Churchill Meeting 
§ Ithough watching with the keenest interest 


the Eisenhower-Churchill meeting in New 
York in early Jaunary, the Chinese press gener- 
ally belittled the importance of the talks between 
the American President-Elect and the British 
Prime Minister, declaring that the conference 
neither bore a sign of panic to this part of the 
world nor showéd any indication that a united 
Anglo-American global strategy against Com- 
munism was in the making. 

This viewpoint was typically expressed in 
a Central Daily News editorial on January 7 
which concluded that Churchill has shown no 
attempt to prevent America from taking further 
forceful measures in Korea, The paper based 
its judgment onthe British Prime Minister's 
own words delivered in New York at a colorful 
dockside press conference to the effect that 
‘‘Britain would favor keeping all possible pres- 
sure on the enemy in Korea”’ although she would 
‘continue to resist all attempts to enlarge the 
Korean war.” 

The paper stated that Churchill apparently 
understands Communism better today than a 
year ago as clearly indicated in his statement 
that he would not discuss the possibility of a 
meeting between Eisenhower, Stalin and himself. 
Although the 78-year-old statesman observed 
that the ‘‘real center of gravity in the world is 
along the Iron Curtain in Western Europe—not 
in Korea,’’ the paper believed that the atmo- 
sphere of British appeasement towards the Com- 
munists is gradually fading and that the Ike- 
Churchill meeting has directly enhanced Anglo- 
American cooperation and indirectly brought 
about a better understanding among the countries 
of the free world. 
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Taking note of Eisenhower's remarks during 
his recent luncheon conference with leading Re- 
publican Senators that his meeting with Churchill 
would be purely social and ‘*no commitments, 
implied or expressed, will be made,’ the 
Chung Hua Jih Pao, in an editorial on January 
6, believed that the United States would not 
give in to the British stand in the formulation 
of her new Far East policy. The paper especially 
pointed out that Britain’s foreign policy in the 
Far East has always been a subject of bitter 
attack by Republican leaders while the new U.S, 
State Secretary has repeatedly urged the formula- 
tion of a U.S.-British common policy towards 
China. 

Commenting on the same subject on 
January 15, the paper expressed gratification‘ 
over Washington columnist Robert S. Allen's 
report that President Eisenhower has sent an 
unofficial reply to Stalin. through a neutral 
channel, informing the latter in substance that 
there would be no personal meeting between 
them until the Korean war has been settled. 

The Hsin Sheng Pao surmised that as far 
as a solution to the Korean war is concerned, 
no agreement could have been reached between 
Eisenhower and Churchill who almost held 
entirely different views. The British, according 
to the paper, have always attempted to convince 
America to follow their way, but with Eisen- 
hower in the White House, it would not be 
easy for Churchill to sell his tricks. 

The Combined Daily said in its leading 
article on January 6 that the main purpose of 
Churchill’s visit to the United States was no- 
thing more than to sound out Eisenhower's 
plans, especially his plans regarding the Far 
East. “It would be safe to say that he has 
tried hard to put another stumbling-block in 
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the way of Eisenhower's moves in Korea,” the 
paper added, “but the new American President 
is sure to adopt a positive policy in coping 
with the Asian situation.” 

The Kung Lun Pao editorially speculated 
the Ike-Churchill 
meeting must have fallen under three categories, 
namely, (1) how to deal with Stalin's 
overture, (2) measures to end the Korean war, 


that the topics discussed at 
peace 
and (3) problems concerning West European 


Now that the 
British Empire is on the decline, the paper 


and Southeast Asian defense. 


opined, whatever attitude over these matters 
Churchill might take, he would certainly fail 
to influence the American leader in spite of 
his eloquence and ready arguments. 

In another article on January 12, the same 
paper said the only point worth noting in the 
meeting was the 
London that Churchill has proposed that a semi- 


unconfirmed report from 
permanent battleline be established across Korea's 
narrow waist and that the war be allowed to 
be stalemated there because ‘tthe Prime Minister 
now sees Korea as a permanent wall separat- 
ing the free and Communist worlds.” ‘*Such 
absurd Churchillian strategy should be condemn- 
ed by the free world although its adoption by 
the Eisenhower administration is most unlikely,” 
the paper said, 

The Independent Evening News sarcas- 
tically asked on January 6 whether the British 
Tory leader has brought with him to the United 
States ‘fa Chamberlain’s umbrella for cheap 


, 


sale.” The Young Warrior's Daily, meanwhile, 
politely urged Churchill to reconsider’ Britain's 
traditional policy of enriching herself at the 


expense of other countries. 


Russia's New Intrigues 


Joseph Stalin’s sugar-coated promise last 
Christmas that he would cooperate in any 
diplomatic approach designed to end the Korean 
war, and the anti-Jewish movement launched 
early this year by the Kremlin caused little 
stir and surprise in the local press although 
both events were prominently frontpaged. 
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The Central Daily News called Stalin's 
offer a hackneyed overture made without sincerity: 
and anothor peace offensive and propaganda 
weapon designed to undermine the support of 
the American people to President Eisenhower, 
widen the gap between the democratic countries, 
create confusion in the free world, and fool. 
the enslaved Russian people and Soviet satellites. 
In an editorial entitled ‘‘The Intrigues in Devil 
Stalin’s’Peace Offensive,” the paper stressed on 
December 27, 1952, that the Soviet dictator's 
move was a mere continuation of the Kremlin 
policy directed to demoralize the free peoples 
in their united struggle against Communism. 
It pointed out that if Stalin really wants to 
end the Korean war, the most suitable place to 
discuss such matter is the United Nations where 
the Soviet delegates had repeatedly vetoed all 
proposals on the solution of the Korean stalemate. 
The ever non-cooperative and arfogant attitude 
adopted by Russia during the UN debates on 
Korea, the paper asserted, was tantamount. to 
a kind of advance denial of. Stalin's tempting 
statement. 

The Hsin Sheng Pao branded Stalin's cajol- 
ing promise as another ‘shameless liec’’ aiming 
at concealing his aggressive ambitions. The 
motive of telling such a lie, the. paper said, 
was to capitalize on the human weakness of: 
bowing to force for the sake of an ill-earned 
temporary peace... It declared that. the free 
world could find only deceit and treachery in 
Stalin’s avowed willingness to meet Eisenhower 
to discuss easing of world tensions, 

The Chung Hua Jik Pao-was skeptical of 
Stalin’s protestations of Russia's desire to ‘live 
in peace” with the United States and empha- 
sized that Russian intentions must be read by 
deeds, not words. Declaring emphatically that 
‘no peace is possible between the United States 
and Soviet Russia,” the daily editorialized that 
Soviet actions since the last war were anything 
but conciliatory towards the democracies. 

Moscow's startling revelation of the arrest 
of nine physicians, six of whom were Jews, 
allegedly responsible for the deaths of A. A. 
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Zhdanov and A. S. Shcherbakov, ex-Politburo 
members, and for the plot against the lives of 
the quintet of military leaders, was regarded 
by the local press as another Soviet intrigue 
aiming at attacking the democracies in general 
and the United States in particular. The Central 
Daily News, in an editorial on January 16, 
declared that the anti-Semitism campaign in 
Russia was possibly another phase of the Anti- 
America movement although it could also be 
interpreted as a political struggle staged inside 
the Kremlin by the Malinkov clique for succes- 
sion to the now aging Stalin. It said that the 
Communists, by forcing the arrested to plead 
guilty of espionage and terrorism ‘‘under in- 
structions of American intelligence agents,” 
could easily extend their Anti-America move- 
ment not only in Russia but also in all Soviet 
satellites where large numbers of dangerous 
contestants for power might be eliminated. 

The paper added that the anti-Zionist 
movement may also be one of the many Soviet 
means to lure the Arabian bloc into its orbit, 

The Combined Daily, commenting on the 
same subject, said that the Russian anti-Jewish 
campaign was another step to tighten the control 
over the two million Jews, who, living under 
extreme oppression, have shown signs of unit- 
ing with the Ukrainians and other minorities 
in the underground anti-Soviet movement. The 
daily opined that the event indicated the grow- 
ing sense of internal insecurity in the Commu- 
nist motherland. 

The Ta Hua Evening News also regarded 
the arrest as a prelude to a_ large-scale purge 
behind the Iron Curtain and.another phase of 
the Anti-America movement. “It is a means 
to kill two birds with one stone,’’ the paper 
editorially asserted. 


Eisenhower's Inauguration 


Practically the entire Free China press 
editorialized on January 20 on the assumption 
of U.S. presidency by General Eisenhower, ex- 
tending congratulations to him and expressing 
their hopes that the change of administration 
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' will usher in a new era in world politics by 


further cementing the solidarity of free nations 
in their common struggle against world Com- 
munism., 

The Hsin Sheng Pao said that the most 
important thing for the new American admin- 
istration to do is to lay down its guiding 
principle. As the world situation stands now, 
nothing is more important than to liberate all 
the people behind the Iron Curtain. The new 
cabinet is composed of a galaxy of men of 
high’ calibre, each having rendered distinguished 
service in his own special field of endeavor. 
With their combined efforts, the paper asserted, 
it is to be hoped that the United States would 
assume the leadership of the democratic coun- 
tries in their common struggle against world 
Communism. 

In the crisis facing the world today, the 
paper continued, the democracies of the world 
would do well to pay special attention to the 
followiig: (1) They should maintain a high 
degree of alertness in face of the peace offensive 
of Soviet Russia, so as not to fall prey to 
Stalin's peace trap. (2) They should have a firm 
grasp of the key to the world situation today, 
the center of gravity of which is the Far East, 
the key of which lies in turn in China. For this 
reason, they should give unqualified support to 
the counterattack on the mainland by Free China. 
Should they be unanimous in their opinion and 
in their action on this point, it is believed that 
the Chinese mainland can be quickly liberated. 
Then the Korean War would be automatically 
solved, and the threat to Japan and Southeast 
Asia would cease to exist. Besides, the pressure 
imposed by Soviet Russia upon Europe would 
also be alleviated, (3) It is to be hoped that 
the democracies will from now on take a global 
view of the world situation and sincerely 
cooperate with the United States, 

The Central Daily News expressed its 
belief that with the inauguration of the new 
American President, the traditional friendship 
between China and the United States will be 
further improved and may well prove a decisive 
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factor in the winning of freedom for Asia and 
the whole world as well. Both countries, the 
paper said, believe in peace and justice, as fully 
substantiated by the record of history. The 
Yalta Agreement, however, left the only blot 
on their uninterrupted and cordial relations. 
This was what Stalin and his followers wanted, 
because they knew full well that only by 
disrupting Sino-American cooperation would it 
be possible for Russia to conquer the whole 
Asia. Fortunately, the Korean adventure by 
Stalin and his stooges had fully exposed their 
sinister design and had gone a long way in 
removing whatever misgivings China and the 
United States had had in the post-war period. 
“We are confident”’ the paper continued, ‘‘that 
the close cooperation between them would 
ultimately frustrate Stalin’s treacherous plot to 
conquer Asia.” 

The Chung ‘Hwa Jik Pao saw in the change 
of the US administration a change in both the 
domestic and foreign policies of the United 
States. In his report to the Senate by the new 
State Secretary Mr. Dulles, the paper said, can 
be scanned what the foreign policy ‘of the new 


administration would be. He emphatically stated 
that ‘ta liberation policy should be the prime 
objective of the United States foreign policy,” 
that the captive peoples under Soviet domina- 
tion should be liberated, and that the United 
States ‘‘cannot tolerate the continuance of this 


unholy alliance.” All this, the paper said, 
indicates that a new Far East policy is in the 
making. In domestic affairs, the new adminis- 
tration is inclined to the ‘*middle-of-the-right” 
as enunciated in the campaign speeches of the 
new president. It is to be expected that the 
budget would be cut, foreign aid curtailed, the 
policy of taxation revised, and many of the 
policies pursued by the Democratic administra- 
tion since the time of Roosevelt given up. “It 
is not the question whether a ‘middle-of-the- 
right’ policy is better than a ‘middle-of-the- 
left’ policy or. vice versa which demands our 
attention,” the paper continued. ‘*The important 
point is how the new administration is going 
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to coordinate its domestic policy with its foreign 
policy.” 

The Combined Daily opined that with the 
inauguration of the Republican administration 
in the States, a new era. has begun. What 
changes the new president will make, it is too 
early to say. But one thing is certain—every- 
thing would not be the same, and a more 
positive policy is to be expected. 


Achievements in Free China 


The Free China press devoted much space 
to the evaluation of the achievements of the 
Government in various fields of endeavor dur- 
ing the past year and expressed their view that 
while further efforts should be made, what has 
been achieved is an indication of national 
resurgence and eventual winning of our struggle 
against the Communists. 

In an editorial on January 23, The Central 
Daily News said that significant progress has 
been made in all fields of endeavor in the past 
three years but that made by the three armed 
forces and the combined service is by far the 
greatest. ‘But a strong fighting army is not 
enough,” the paper warned. ‘In order to beat 
our enemy, the Communists, our armed forces 
should also be indoctrinated with a revolutionary 
spirit, which includes a high sense of respon- 
sibility, observance of discipline and a sense of 
righteousness and propriety. Modern warfare is 
not simply a war between one fighting unit 
and another, but a war in which combined 
efforts should also be made in the social, polit- 
ical, educational, economic and cultural fields. 
For this reason, more efforts should be exerted 
in other directions so as to hasten the day of 
a successful counter-offensive against the main- 
land.” 

Commenting on the economic reconstruc- 
tion during the past year, the same paper edit- 
orialized on December 29; 1952, that the most 
significant achievement was the carrying out 
of the campaign for industrialization, the chief 
characteristics of which were as follows: (1) 
emphsis on free enterprise, so as to give greater 
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incentive to private investments which will in 
turn bring about more production and employ- 
ment and raise the living standard of the people; 


(2) stress upon improvement in exchange control, 
greater efficiency in business management and 
lowering the cost of production, so as to coor- 
dinate the self-sufficiency economy and foreign 
trade; (3) close coordination between agriculture 
and industry. Because of her efforts made in 
the past year, Free China has surmounted many 
economic difficulties. It is to be hoped that 
greater progress will be made this year so as 
to hasten the day for the recovery of the lost 
territory and national reconstruction, the paper 


concluded. 
Japan's Warning 

The warning issued by the Japanese Govern- 
ment on January 13 against flights of foreign 
planes over Hokkaido was widely commented 
upon by the Free China press which took a 
very sympathetic view of it. 

In its editorial on January 15, The Hsin 
sheng Pao said the protest of the Japanese 
Government against the violations of her aerial 
domain by foreign planes was highly significant 
due to the following reasons: (1) It definitely 
proved Japan’s determination to protect her 
territorial integrity and stave off foreign aggres- 
sion. (2) The mysterious appearance of Soviet 
planes over Hokkaido was obviously a _ psycho- 
logical warfare to terrorize the Japanese people. 
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The protest raised by the Japanese Government 
would, therefore, completley frustrate the motive 
of Soviet Russia, (3) Soviet Russia has been | 
trying to estrange the close relations between 
the United States and Japan. The aid and 
cooperation of the American Air Force stationed 
in Japan as announced by Japan’s Foreign Office 
simply reiterated the strong ties existing between 
them. The paper in conclusion expressed its 
hope that Japan would from now on be steadfast 
in her determination against Soviet aggression 
which would be,not only profitable to her own 
safety but to that of the entire Far East as 
well. 

Fhe Kung Lun Pao in its editorial on the 
same topic on January 16 commented that many 
factors had prompted Japan to make this timely 
warning. Said the paper: ‘*The important 
factor is, of course, the potential threat of 
Soviet Russia to Japan’s safety, rendered more 
acute as a result of Russia’s occupation of the 
Sakhalin Islands and the Kuriles after World 
War II, Besides, there is also a political signif- 
icance to this outburst on the part of Japan. 
It shows that the Japanese Government is 
definitely anti-Communist, thus precluding any 
possibility of a bilateral peace treaty between 
Japan and Soviet Russia. It also serves as a 
warning to Soviet Russia with respect to the 
Military Alliance she has signed ‘with the Chinese 
Communists with Japan as _ their potential 


enemy.” 


Such Is Life 


When the Taoiest priest Lu (3% 4) was on his way to Han-tan 
(#636), he met a young man by the name of Loo (/§ 4) in an inn 
who deeply deplored his state of poverty. Having spoken of his 
griefs, Loo felt drowsy. The innkeeper was then cooking rice in 
a double-boiler. The priest handed him a pillow. The poung man 
instantly sank into a slumber and had a dream. He dreamt that 
by creeping through a hollow in the pillow he managed to get 
home, where he suddenly waxed rich and powerful for some fifty 
yesrs until he died a natural death. And then he stretched and 
waked. He found that the priest was still at his side and the 
innkeeper’s rise was only half done. 

—Chen Han: A Book of Wonderful Tales (Rd: AM] #) 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


l. The Stalin Answers 


ommenting on Stalin's answers to the ques- 
'B tions submitted to him by the diplomatic 
correspondent’ of the New York Times, Mr, 
Reston, regarding future Soviet-American rela- 
tions, the New York Times, in its editorial 
entitled ‘Deeds Needed, Not Words’ on Decem- 
ber 26, opined that ‘unfortunately, at first 
sight, and viewing Mr. Stalin’s words in the 
light of the Soviet record, there is little reason 
to hope that they represent anything more than 
just another psychological warfare maneuver in 
the phony Soviet ‘peace offensive’ and another 
attempt to deceive the world.” 

Pointing out that Stalin, by issuing some 
ssoothing pronouncement to cover up his ag- 
gressive designs, “fooled two American Presi- 
dents, and he may be hoping to fool a third,” 
the paper maintained that ‘it is imperative for 
the new administration to be on guard against 
the wily Georgian who, by such tactics, has 
made himself ruler not only of all the Russians 
but of one-third of the human race. Now more 
than ever is it necessary, for the sake of our 
own safety and of peace, to insist that before 
Mr. Stalin’s words are taken seriously they must 
be matched with deeds. On that score, how- 
ever, the latest Soviet actions permit no encour- 
agement.” 

“He has never left any doubt, however,” 
the paper went on, “that both he personally 
and his regime are still dedicated to the ‘world 
revolution’ which aims to crush all free nations 
and subjugate the world to Communist. rule 
under the Kremlin's direction. Any separate 
negotiations between the United States and So- 
viet Russia could therefore succeed only if we 
were ready to make a deal, such as Stalin made 
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with Hitler, to divide the world into two 
spheres, to surrender the nations within an ex- 
panded Soviet orbit to Mr, Stalin's mercy, and 
to give the Soviets a free hand for further 
conquests—until our own turn has come, Since 
Mr. Stalin knows that such a deal is out of the 
question, his present maneuver can only be 
regarded as a trap designed to divide the free 


*Stalin’s statement can scarcely be taken 
as a change of mind,” commented editorially 
the New York Herald Tribune on the same 
day, ‘‘when there still echo the crude Russian 
attempts in the Assembly’s closing hours to 
wring a final drop of propaganda poison from 
the deaths of Communist prisoners of war. 
The normal channels of diplomatic communica- 
tion are open to Stalin; there are ample occa- 
sions for him to illustrate by word or deed 
through his representatives some change in at- 
titude or policy. That the answers to a cor- 
respondent’s questions should be made a vehicle 
for the expression of any significant or novel 
views seems at best a far-fetched idea; and in 
actual circumstances a hope without substance, 
The West as a whole and the President-elect in 
particular will search for any favorable sign in 
these words of Stalin or elsewhere in Soviet 
communications. But for the moment it appears 
that nothing has changed. At the worst, Sta- 
lin had bis little Christmas joke; at the most, 
he has emphasized anew the shape of the 
dilemma which men of good will seek to 
resolve.” 

The New York Journal-American editori- 
alized on the next day along the same line: 
“This is one of the things that make us doubt- 
ful of Stalin's sincerity. When the head of a 
powerful state wants sincerely to open negotia- 
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tions of tremendous importance with another 
state, he does not do it through the medium of 
the press.” 

The Christian Science Monitor in its edi- 
torial on December 27 observed that ‘tin view 
of the fact that the door has never been closed 
and Stalin at any time could have had peace 


on reasonable terms we are inclined to view his’ 


move as an effort to repair Russia’s propaganda 
position. Moscow suffered a sharp setback in 
its effort to capture neutral opinion when it 
rejected India’s plan for ending the war in 
Korea Stalin might well feel that he had to 
make a spectacular personal move to repair his 
propaganda position. But it is questionable if 
he has scored very heavily in face of the reply 
John Foster Dulles has made after talking with 
General Eisenhower. This gets right down to 
‘brass tacks’ in asking the Russian leader for 
‘concrete proposals." Few observers expect to 
hear any which offer any reasonable basis for 
negotiations. 

**The essence of the Soviet attitude, how- 
ever,” pointed out the New York World-Tele- 
gram in its editorial on December 26, ‘‘was 
contained in Stalin’s answer to the question: 
‘Wherein lie the sources of present world con- 
tention, in your judgment?’ ‘Everywhere and in 
everything,’ Stalin replied, ‘wherever the ag- 
gressive actions of the policy of the cold war 
against the Soviet Union find their expression.’ 
This is tantamount to saying that the price of 
peace is unconditional surrender to everything 
Russia wants, since he seems to regard any 
action resisting Soviet aggression as an act of 
aggression against Russia The only aggressive 
actions since the beginning of the cold war have 
been Soviet-inspired and supported, such as the 
Red invasion of South Korea and the Com- 
munist outrages in West Berlin.” 

“We are dealing with the same Stalin,” 
the paper concluded, ‘‘who bowed before Hitler 
because he knew that Hitler was willing and 
prepared to fight. It is the same Stalin who 
pled with us for a second front after he was 
attacked. He has respect for strength, and only 
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for strength, because it is the one law in the 
jungle world in which he lives. 

The Washington Evening Star editorialized 
on December 28 that ‘John Foster Dulles has 
struck a proper note of reserve and firmness 


in his brief comment on Premier Stalin’s 
Christmas Eve statement.” ‘This so not only 
because of such hard facts as Moscow's continu- 
ing hate-America campaign and its rejection 
of reasonable Korean peace proposals,”’ the pa- 
per stated, ‘“‘but also because of the vagueness 
of Stalin’s views as expressed to the New York 
Times—a vagueness with a familiar and almost 
tiresome ring, a thing that seems to do little 
more than echo what he has stated in many 
past newspaper ‘interviews. ” 

While granting that “the Kremlin may 
really want to end the Korean war and ease 
world tensions,” the paper was of the opinion - 
that “there are many signs that suggest other- 
wise—signs indicating that this is merely an- 
other Soviet maneuver in a propaganda drive 
aimed at spreading confusion in the free world 
with a phony and divisive peace offensive cal- 
culated particularly to lull the Western powers 
into relaxing their guard and upsetting their 
defensive build-up Caution is obviously 
needed because of the world of difference be- 
tween peaceful Soviet words and warlike Soviet 
deeds. As long as that difference exists, and as 
long as our side is deficient in the military 
balance of power, only the incorrigibly wishful 
will be cheered much by dovelike noises from 
the Russian dictator.” 

The British press also received Stalin’s 
latest peace talk with scepticism and caution, 
The two leading papers which devoted editorials 
to the subject on December 27 all warned the 
democracies against playing into the hands of 
the Kremlin. 

The Manchester Guardian editorially com- 
mented that Stalin’s ‘“‘willingness to meet Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is an echo of his offer to meet 
President Truman, which he made in another 
batch of replies to a Western journalist in Jan- 
uary, 1949. The meaning of this latest ut- 
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terance is as hard to puzzle out as that of the 
earlier ones. The statement of Jaunary 1949 
seemed to fit in with a spurt of Soviet propa- 
ganda against the then nascent North Atlantic 
Treaty and the setting up of the Federal Ger- 
man Republic. The replies in which, in April 
of this year, the oracle gave his blessing to the 
unification of Germany, a meeting of the leaders 
of the Great Powers, and the ‘peaceful coexist- 
ence’ of capitalism and Communism to fit in 
with the Moscow Economic Confernece and 
with Soviet demands for a Germen peace treaty. 
Though this latest statement of goodwill scarcely 
fits in with recent Soviet moves it will have 
to be studied with the usual mixture of hope 
and scepticism.” 

*‘Experience has taught the world to treat 
with some scepticism Mr. Stalin’s lapidary an- 
swers tO newspaper questionnaires,” observed 
the Daily Telegraph in its editorial, “and it 
would be imprudent to adopt any other attitude 
towards the latest batch. When Mr. Stalin 
declares his belief that war between the United 
States and Russia is not inevitable he may 
mean no more or no less than Hitler meant 
when he told the Reichstag on January 30, 
He has 
given a similar answer to similar questions be- 
fore, without even following it up by the smallest 
step calculated to minimise the risk of war, 
Reassurance is certainly not stimulated by his 
cynical reply to the second question, which is 
on a par with his previous utterances in the 
same connection. 


1939, ‘I believe in a long peace.’ 


The cold war would never 
have existed if he had not himself started it 
and pursued it by every resource available to a 
truculent and explosive diplomacy,” 


2. Churchill's Washington Visit 


The London weekly, the Economist, in its 
January 3 issue, while conceding that Mr. Chur- 
chill was no ordinary mortal, questioned the 
wisdom of his Washington visit. ‘American 
public opinion is sensitive to any suggestion 
that wily foreigners are trying to bounce the 
Eisenhower administration into commitments be- 
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fore it had had time to discover all the facts of 
life. Moreover, because individual Englishmen 
in America do not feel themselves to be, and 
are not treated as if they were, ‘foreigners’, 
Whitehall is rather too apt to assume that Bri- 
tain is not, in Washington’s eyes, a foreign 
power. In fact, it is in some ways the most 
suspect of all America’s allies, just because it 
is the most powerful and oecumenical. 

‘None of this, of course, means that a 
personal reconnaissance of Republican Washing- 
ton may not be very valuable. Clearly the 
relationship between Prime Minister and incom- 
ing President has to be established on a new 
footing; the latter is now the former military 
person. But the visit will have value in the 
degree to which it remains personal and infor- 

Indeed, one of the results of the visit 
may be to induce in Whitehall somewhat less 
self-assurance about the wisdom of planning a 
big formal visit in a couple of months or so. 
Old personal friends can safely announce them- 
selves; delegations might do well to wait for a 
spontaneous invitation.” 

The Daily Telegraph took a different view: 
‘‘Some commentators have painted a picture of 
Mr. Chuchill as a kind of arch-mendicant go- 
ing to the American President-elect cap in hand 
What mischievous 
There is everything to be 


and asking for favours. 
nonsense this is! 
gained on both sides by an early meeting be- 
Britain and the British 
Commonwealth have much to contribute to 
the efforts that must be made both to strengthen 
the forces of freedom throughout the world and 
to” promote the expansion"of international trade. 


tween the two men. 


*‘Points on which it is essential that Pres- 
ident-elect and Prime Minister should reach 
mutual understanding are many, and there is 
not time to lose. What has General Eisenhower 
in mind in relation to the Korean war? What 
are his views on the delicate question of the 
pace of Western European rearmament? What 
plans is he framing for arresting the Com- 
munist advance in the Far East, and how far 
are these plans likely to affect the military 
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Situation in Europe? Should the Western 
Allies seek to provide against the long continu- 
ance of the cold war rather than against a 
sudden Russian onslaught in Europe?........ ee 
These are a few of the immediate topics which 
Mr. Churchill and General Eisenhower will 
want to examine together. A_ preliminary 
survey at their coming meeting might do much 


to ensure the success of the Anglo-United States 
conference planned for the spring.” 
In connection with Churchill’s thesis that 


“the real center of gravity is Western Europe— 
in front of the Iron Curtain,” the New York 
World - Telegram commented editorially on 
January 6 that ‘‘no responsible critics of the 
‘limited war’ policy we have been pursuing in 
Korea since General MacArthur's recall has 
suggested using ground troops in China, as Mr. 
Churchill’s remark would imply. Air attacks 
upon Chinese and Manchurian bases have been 
suggested, as well as a sea blockade of the 
China coast. This latter course might interfere 
with rubber shipments from the British domin- 


ion of Ceylon, But it would deprive Red China 
of other war munitions as well. 
Few Americans would have the temerity to 


argue the geopolitics of either hot or cold war 
with a master of that subject, such as Mr. 
Churchill. But wherever the real center of 
gravity may be, we know that Korea is where 
we are being shot at. Hence Korea has top 
priority with us. To agree with Mr. Churchill 
that a prolonged stalement isn't as bad as an 
outright defeat is not to accept the inference 
that it has to be one or the other. That was 


not his attitude during the Battle of Britain, 
and it is not the American attitude now.” 


“Since the beginning of the cold war,” 
observed Constantine Brown in the Washington 
Evening Star on January 7, ‘America’s efforts 
have heen directed far more toward Europe 
than Asia. It was Eisenhower and his principal 
advisers who broke this line of thinking when 
they declared during and after the campaign 
that they considered the Far East at least as 
important as Europe. They held this view 
because the Muscovites, while still rattling the 
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saber in Europe, are fighting a shooting war 
by proxy in the Far East. To many American 
students of military and political history the 
Far East appears at least as much of a ‘center 
of gravity’ as Europe. It is understandable that 
Churchill should be chiefly interested in the 
periphery west of the Iron Curtain, after Britain 


had to give up control of its once great empire 


in the Indian Ocean.” 
‘‘What Prime Minister Churchill said in his 


press interview," commented David Lawrence 
in the New York Herald Tribune on January 
6, “dramatizes the reason why the alliance 
between Great Britain and the United States is 
weak today and why the United Nations is even 
weaker. With surprising disregard for the 
amenities of the hour—when it is presumed 
Moscow is anxious to learn what might be done 
by Eisenhower about Korea—the British Prime 
Minister definitely spells out the limits of 
international action and virtually washes his 
hands of any responsibility for getting the 


American troops home from Korea any time in 
the next quarter of a century.” 


With reference to Churchill’s remark that 
Britain would not withdraw her diplomatic 
recognition of the Peiping regime, the columnist 
stated that ‘this has been the viewpoint of 


London for a long time. It has, however, 
rankled in many an American breast, and to 
have the British Prime Minister reiterate it 
publicly doesn’t sound like the tact of a 
Churchill. It sounds like a warning to 
Eisenhower that Britain will continue to clasp 
the hands of the Red Chinese in friendship 


while American boys are being killed by the 


Communist Chinese arms. 
“All these contradictions between the 


American and British viewpoints now emphas- 
ized publicly by Mr. Churchill are supposed to 
come under the heading of ‘resisting aggression.’ 
It certainly makes psychological warfare difficult 
when there is no united front, It is reminiscent 
of the way Prime Minister Chamberlain at 
Munich in 1938 thought that ‘peace in our 
time’ would be obtained by appeasing the 
aggression of Hitler in central Europe,” : 
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THE AMERICAN RECORD IN THE 
FAR EAST, 1945-1951. 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Under the: Auspices of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations, The 
MacMillan Company, New York. 
1952. 208 pages. 


terling Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History and Fellow of Berkeley College 

in Yale University, Mr. Latourette is disarmingly 
modest in his pretensions. ‘**The author would 
be the last,” says he with infinite charm, ‘‘to 
lay claim to infallibility. For a generation, as 
teacher and writer, he has-been specializing in 
the history of the Far East. As a former resident, 
a traveler in one or another of the portions of 
the world with which these pages deal, and one 
who counts among his most cherished friends 
citizens of all the major and most of the minor 
lands of that region, he has followed with ab- 
sorbed interest the events of which he is writ- 
ing. Yet he has lived so long with experts in 
various branches of knowledge that he is pain- 
fully aware of how mistaken they, and he, 
often are, even in the areas in which they are 
supposed to have special competence. He there- 
fore would not presume to be oracular.” (p. 5) 
Equally humble are these words: ‘This little 
book is not intended for those who are expert 
on the Far East. Many experts will dissent, 
some of them vigorously, from several of the 
interpretations which are presented here.”’ (p. 7) 
Keeping these remarks in mind, one 
should be gracious enough to point out the 
merits of the book before’ one proceeds to 
demonstrate its less commendable features. In 
certain respects, Professor Latourette is to be 
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congratulated on his grasp of the essential na- 
ture of Communism in general and of the 
Chinese Communists in particular. Passages 
like the following are most illuminating and 
should be carefully pondered over by all lovers 
of freedom: ‘‘While masquerading under the 
name of democracy, Communist regimes were 
actually highly disciplined oligarchies, ruled 
despotically by a minority, the Communist Party. 
Like many oligarchies and monarchies before 
them, they professed to be government for the 
people; but, except by a diabolical twisting of 
words, they could not be called either of the 
people or by the people. The membership of 
the Party was carefully recruited, and its loyalty 
was assured by strict indoctrination, purges of 
the doubtful, and, in China, group examinations 
and self-criticism. Communism had a philoso- 
phy of the universe and of history which, under © 
the specious guise of rationality, purported to 
be an inescapable conclusion from premises 
which were taught as axiomatic, to be under- 
stood but not questioned. That philosophy was 
inculcated and held with the fanaticism of an 
infallible and dogmatic religious faith......At the 
outset i¢ was spread by propaganda which was 
not hampered by any regard for truth and would 
twist facts to serve its own purpose, balking at 
no expense. Armed force was only one of, the 
tools of Communism, which virtuously presented 
itself as peace-loving and preferred to achieve 
its ends by methods short of war. When op- 
ponents blocked it in the use of those methods 
it regarded them as warmongers who left it no 
alternative to war. The Communist Party in- 
filtrated its members into controlling positions 
in key organizations such as labor unions and 
student groups. By all the devices knowa to the 
printer and the artist it prepared its posters and 
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cartoons to appeal to the illiterate or semiliterate 
By slogans, catchy songs, and dances 
It addressed itself pri- 


masses. 
it won the multitudes, 
marily to youth, seeking to capture the genera- 
tion that was soon to be in power.” (p. 33, 
italics are the reviewer's). 

We have taken pains to quote this brilliant 
passage in extenso, because it gives us a con- 
cise summary of the philosophy and practices of 
Communists the world over. Only those who 
have come to close grips with the Reds through 
painful experience can fully appreciate the ac- 
curacy and incisiveness of Professor Latourette’s 
masterly portrayal of an intricate subject with 
a few strokes of the pen. 

If Professor Latourette knows Communism 
for what it is, his knowledge of the Chinese 
Communists is equally definite and to the point. 
Thus he is pretty sure of his facts when he says 
with conviction: ‘*Some facts were well estab- 
lished and were not seriously disputed. It was 
clear that the Chinese Communists were Com- 
munists, convinced adherents of the Marxist 
view of the universe, the nature of man, his- 
tory, and the historical process, as interpreted 
and expounded by those now dominant in Russia 
wl he myth that the Chinese Communists were 
agrarian reformers and had little connection 
with Moscow has been exploded by the course 
(p. 127, italics are the reviewer's). 


, 


of events.’ 
The same view is repeated on p. 99 where 
Professer Latourette declares that *The appratsal 
of the Communists as agrarian reformers was 
mistaken.” This point cannot be over-empha- 
sized, for it was this ‘‘mistaken appraisal” made 
by anumber of diplomatic officials and assidu- 
ously publicized by Red propagandists and 
fellow-travellers that finally led to the fall of 
the Chinese mainland into Communist hands 
and eventually made it possible for Mao Tse- 
tung and his hordes to intervene in Korea. 
Professor Latourette’s analysis of the rela- 
tions between the Kremlin and its Chinese pup- 
pets does not bear out the fond hopes of those 
who are always expecting an open split between 
Moscow and Peiping. ‘Now and then there 
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came reports of differences between the Russians 
and Chinese Communist leaders, but at least 
until the close of, 1951 they were unproved. 
Those dominant in the Communist parties in 
China and Korea were following the Moscow 
line .....officially the ‘People’s Republic’ declared 
that Russia and the Russians were helping and 
not controlling them. Ultimately it would be- 
come clear that this ‘friendship’ meant enslave- 
ment to a ruling group closely allied with 
Russia, and that the basic ills from which re- 
lease had been so confidently promised, far from 
being removed, would in many cases be aggra- 
vated.”’ (p. 34) These words do not seem to 
justify the dreamers of an Oriental Tito. 
Though Professor Latourette seems to have 
a fairly good knowledge of the Chinese Reds 
and has written a textbook on Chinese history, 
his ignorance of certain events during and after 
World War. II is simply appalling. In spite of 
all the American friendship and goodwill for 
China and the Chinese and in spite of the 
Chinese people’s genuine appreciation of that 
friendship and goodwill, it is contrary to all 
the known facts of contemporary history to 
make the following offhand assertions: ‘*More- 
over, it had been ptimarily to defend China 
against Japanese aggression that the United States 
had entered upon the road which led it to Pearl 
Harbor. To drive the Japanese out of China 
and give the Chinese an opportunity for inde- 
pendence, the United States had expended untold 
treasure and given the lives of thousands of its 
sons. It was through that effort to help China 
that the United States had been saddled with 
the unwelcome responsibility of the occupation 
and remaking of Japan and the occupation of 
South Korea; and to that the United States 
owed its costly involvement in the Korean war 
which broke out in 1950.” (p. 89) In view of 
Professor Latourette’s such amazing ingenuity 
in fabricating stories to suit his own convenience, 
one is tempted to suggest that the venerable 
professor write his opus magnum and entitle it 
“China: The Cause of All Uncle Sam’s Wars.” 
Another curious distortion. of facts is con- 
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tained in this sentence: “The war years brought 
the presence of thousands of American troops 
in many parts of China, the humiliating de- 
pendence of China upon American military and 
financial assistance, and attempts by Americans, 
some of them far from tactful, to control cer- 
tain phases: of China’s policy and to mediate in 
China’s internal dissensions.” (p, 92) The phrase 
in italics, which are the reviewer's, is extraor- 
dinary. Many countries fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with the United States in the last 
war depended upon ‘American military and 
financial assistance” and found nothing “humil- 


iating’”’ to themselves in accepting the friendly 
help of a great ally. 
were proud to be the recipients of so mu 

generous assistance, because it signified the 


On the contrary, they 


solidarity and strength of the democratic powers. 
Even down to this very day, all the free nations 
are still looking up to the United States to 
render them ‘‘military and financial assistance.” 
Nobody except Professor Latourette has ever 
suggested that it is *shumiliating’” He who sees 
‘“thumiliation” in the rendering of mutual assist- 
ance among the democracies is unwittingly 
playing into Communist hands. As a matter of 
fact, we Chinese were proud to receive **Ameri- 
can military and financial assistance’, because 
we were helping, by means of it, to immobi- 


lize one million Japanese troops on the Chinese | 


continent and thereby weaken Japan's ability to 
offer effective resistance in other theaters of 
war, hasten the coming of V-J Day, and save 
tens of thousands of American lives. 

A third instance of misrepresentation is 
found in Professor Latourette’s dictum: ‘*While 
technically among the victors in World War II, 
in reality it (China) was a defeated power. Its 
seeming victory had been due partly to its pro- 
longed resistance but in the end to foreign, 
chiefly American, aid.” (p. 95) Reading be- 
tween the lines, one gets the impression that 
Professor Latourette calls China ‘ta defeated 
power” mainly because of her subsequent failure 
to stem the rising tide of Communism. Now 
if that is to be the criterion of defeat and vic- 
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tory, none of ‘the democratic powers can afford 
to be complacent and heap ridicules, instead of 
sympathy, on one of its friends who happens 
to have fallen victim to the international Com- 
munist conspiracy for the time being. The fact 
is that China was not defeated by the common 
enemy in the course of the war, but was be- 
trayed and brought low by stabs in the back 
delivered by friendly hands from both within 
and without. Moreover, if one takes things 
a little more philosophically, can one really 
say that any country or countries have come 
out victorious? The conclusions reached by 
Norman Angell in his “The Great Illusion” 
would apply in equal measure to both the First 
and Second World Wars. The greatest lesson to 
be taken to heart is that in this age of mass 
destruction there can be neither victors nor van- 
quished, for both are involved in a common 
ruin. 

A fourth example of warped judgement is 
Professor Latourette’s strange pronouncements 
on the Chinese people’s attitude towards one 
another. This is what he has to say with ref- 
erence to the Northeastern Provinces: ‘‘Al- 
though it (the Nationalist Government) claimed 
legal jurisdiction over Manchuria as part of 
China, actually its officials and its troops were 
aliens in that region and would meet with the 
suspicion usual among the inhabitants of one 
section of a country for those of another sec- 
tion.” (p. 96, italics are the reviewer's). As a 
student of Chinese history, Professor Latourette 
ought to know that the Northeastern Provinces 
have been an integral part of China for cen- 
turies, and that their inhabitants regard them- 
selves as 100 per cent Chinese like those of any 
other part of the country. To insinuate that 
the “officials and troops (of the Central Gov- 
ernment) were aliens 1n that region” is either 
to expose the writer's ignorance of the subject 
or to betray his ulterior motive in trying to 
perpetuate the myth that Manchuria, as the 
Northeastern Provinces are called by many 
people for convenience, is not a part of China. 
That myth was first created in the heyday of 
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Imperialism like the analogous. myths about 
Tibet and Sinkiang. It was on the pretext that 
this or that piece of territory was not Chinese 
that the rival Imperialist powers of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries attempted 


to lay claim to special interests in particular 
regions and to justify their right to the rich 
inheritance whenever the decadent Empire should 
break up. Professor Latourette’s misleading state- 
ment in this connection would be welcome to 
all aggressors intent upon making conquests at 


the expense of Chinese territory. 

The most serious and most unpardonable 
misrepresentation of facts in the whole book is 
couched in a single sentence, which. asserts: 
‘The Formosan remnants of the Nationalists 
were counting on American help and were 
hoping that the advent of a full-scale war be- 
tween the United States and Russia would enable 
them to recover China.”’ (p. 130) By calling the 
Chinese Government ‘‘the Formosan remnants of 
the Nationalists’ or ‘tthe Nationalist remnants 
on Formosa” (p. 119), Professor Latourette has 
done himself a disservice. In the first place, 
he has unconsciously revealed his personal bias 
against Free China and has shattered his 
pretense ‘to view events as dispassionately as 
possible.” (p. 5) Secondly, by indulging in 
bitter diatribes, he has shown himself to be 
unworthy of the exalted position of a Professor 
of Missions. We are confident that Professor 
Latourette, being a devout Christian and a 
teacher of such a sublime subject, cannot be 
lacking in charity. We are equally confidersit 
that Professor Latourette, remembering how 
Jesus Christ was slandered and killed by 
the wicked men of his time, cannot possibly 
subscribe to the view that the upper dog is 
always right and the under dog always wrong. 
But when we see him heap so much abuse on 
the Chinese National Government for no other 
sin except the loss of the Chinese mainland to 
the Communists we are afraid the respectable 
professor has forgotten his Christianity and 
even would have derided and mocked Jesus, 
like the rest of the crowd, if he had been at 
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Calvary to witness the crucifixion. Merely to 
condemn the defeated party irrespective of the 
moral issues at stake ill becomes a Professor 
of Missions and of History. 

Leaving aside the question of morals and 
religion, let us examine the factual basis of 
Professor Latourette’s charge that the Free 
Chinese ‘“‘were hoping that the advent of a full- 
scale war between the United States and Russia 
would enable them to recover China.’ Such a 
malicious charge is as unsubstantiated as it is 
ridiculous. It is unsubstantiated because nowhere, 
whether in public utterances or in personal ex- 
pressions of opinion by responsible officials or 
individuals, could evidence be adduced to show 

at that was the ‘thope”’ of the people in Free 
China. It is ridiculous because, being situated 
as Formosa is just off the Communist-occupied 
land mass, we should be the first to be exposed 
to the full fury of ‘‘a full-scale war between the 
United States and Russia” and should be simply 
courting disaster by entertaining such foolish 
thoughts. Moreover, we are clear-minded enough 
to know that no wars between two major powers 
could be conjured up for our own benefit, if 
it be benefit, by the mere exercise of our will 
or by ‘thoping.”” To level so unsubstantiated 
and so ridiculous a charge against the Free 
Chinese is an insult not to those, at whom 
it has been hurled, but to the intelligence of 
him who makes the unwarranted charge. 

If anyone is interestcd in discovering the 
real reason underlying so many distortions of 
facts and prejudices against Free China in the 
book under review, he will only have to re- 
member that it is issued under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Pacific Relations. 
After the full text of the three main sections of 
the report on ‘Communists in Government”’ 
was filed by the U.S. Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and published in U.S. News and World 
Report last July, the essential character and 
dubious activities of the IPR have been exposed 
once for all. For the benefit of those readers 


-who have not had access to the report, let a few 


pertinent items of the ‘‘conclusions” be quoted; 
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“The Institute of Pacific Relations has 
not maintained the character of an objective, 


scholarly, and research organization. 

‘‘The IPR has been considered by the 
American Communist Party and by Soviet offi- 
cials as an instrument of Communist policy, 
propaganda and military intelligence. : 

“The IPR disseminated and sought to 
popularize false information including infor- 
mation originating from Soviet and Communist 
sources 

“‘Members of the small core of officials 
and staff members who controlled IPR were 
either Communist or pro-Communist 

**The effective leadership of the IPR often 
sought to deceive IPR contributors and sup- 
porters as to the true character and activities of 
the organization 

*“‘The IPR was a vehicle used by the Com- 
munists to orientate American far eastern 
policies toward Communist objectives... ..... 

‘During the 1945-49, 
associated with the Institute of Pacific Relations 


period persons 
were instrumental in keeping United States 
policy on a course favorable to Communist 
objectives in China. 

‘Persons associated with the IPR were 
influential in 1949 in giving United States far 
eastern policy a direction that furthered Com- 
munist purposes ........ 

**Many of the persons active in and around 
the IPR, and in particular though not exclusively 
Owen Lattimore, Edward C. Carter, Frederick 
V. Field, T. A. Bisson, Lawrence K. Rosinger, 
and Maxwell Stewart, knowingly and deliberately 
used the language of books and articles which 
they wrote or edited in an attempt to influence 
the American public by means of pro-Com- 
munist or pro-Soviet content of such writings.” 

Though Professor Latourette is gracious 
enough to say in his Preface that he ‘thas been 
left completely free to express his own opinions” 
and that he ‘‘alone takes full responsibility for 
all views expressed in this volume,” the fact 
that ‘‘the American Institute of Pacific Relations 
asked him to write a survey of the American 
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postwar record in the Far East” ‘‘quite without 
any suggestion from him” and ‘kindly offered 
to place its resources at his disposal” (Preface) 
should put the reader on his guard in view of 
the disclosures made by the U.S. Senate Judiciary 
Committee. We honestly believe that Professor 
Latourette ‘thas been left completely free to 
express his own opinions,” but his opinions 
might have coincided so closely with those of 
the IPR that it entrusted him with the task of. 
expressing them freely. If Professor Latourette 
is not a conscious collaborator with ‘‘the small 
core of officials and staff members who con- 
trolled the IPR,"’ as we believe he is not, he 
must be one of those ‘‘contributors and sup- 
porters” who are ‘‘deceived” by “the effective 
leadership of the IPR......as to the true character 
and activities of the organization.”’ The adverse 
criticisms against Communism in general and 
Chinese Communists in particular, which we 
have noted in the initial paragraphs, must have 
been tolerated by the IPR as a tactical concession 
to pacify the sensibilities of Professor Latourette 
and as a means to sugarcoat the large doses of 
anti-Free China and, therefore, pro-Communist 
pills, so that the author may feel that he ‘thas’ 
been left completely free to express his own 
opinions’ on the one hand and the reader may 
swallow the pills without the least suspicion 
that they are ‘‘orientated toward Communist 
objectives” on the other. 


Durham S. F. Chen 


c 


JOURNEY TO THE FAR PACIFIC 
By Thomas E. Dewey 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Garden City, New York, 1952 

335 Pages US$4.00 . 

ve book, as its title indicates, is a report 
of the trip the author made to the Western 
Pacific in 1951. The trip ‘was a purely personal 
one and was undertaken for his own information. 
But owing to his political prominence in the 
U.S., the, author was given throughout the 
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journey all of the opportunities of an official 
visit with few of its disadvantages. In the 
course of the trip, he took copious notes and 
was helped by experts like Dr. Herman Hilleboe, 
Commissioner of Health of the State of New 
York, and Mr. Paul E. Lockwood, Public 
Service Commissioner. Moreover, he had the 
benefit of the counsel of Mr. John Foster 
Dulles and General Lucius D. Clay who read 
the manuscripts and offered their comments 
when the book was being prepared. So, 
although the author is humble enough to make 
it clear that his book does not pretend to be 
an authoritative analysis of the social, economic 
or military situation of the Pacific, it obviously 
cannot be belittled as a simple, routine report 
of an ordinary American citizen whose words 
and views do not carry weight. This is all the 
more true, now that the Republicans are in 
power and that the 1948 Republican presidential 
candidate, though not accepting a Cabinet post, 
has promised President Eisenhower to be available 
whenever necessary for consultation and advice 
and for any future work of an emergency or 
temporary character. It is, therefore, to be 
expected that what the author sets forth in the 
book might possibly be taken as the basis for 
the drawing up of new American policy in 
relation to the Far East and that what he holds 
as mere hopes might find expression in the 
course of action in the next four years. As 
one of the G.O.P, outstanding leaders, Governor 


Dewey can not fail to exert considerable influence 


on the new administration. As this book 
represents his latest views on conditions in the 
Far Eastern countries, it is impossible to 
exaggerate its importance, at any rate, to the 
peoples of this part of the world. 

The book is divided into ten chapters 
dealing respectively with Japan, Korea, Okinawa, 
Formosa, the Philippines, Hongkong, Indo- 
China, Angkor, Malaya and Indonesia. Of 
course, a book of travels cannot be expected to 
cover everything about the countries visited. 
It is obvious that many important things have 
not been included in the book under review. 


But this is not a serious defect, for no book 
can be all-comprehensive. The real defect seems 
to lie in the fact that a few things have been 
exaggerated or incorrectly reported. Take, for 
instance, the author’s account of the three types 


of doctors in Taiwan. Apart from ‘the few 


’ Anglo-American-trained doctors who use. modern 


scientific techniques” and ‘the Japanese-German 
school of doctors who practice the old arts of 
medicine with few modern techniques and little 
scientific laboratory work,” the ancient Chinese 
herb doctors, according to him, horrified his 
assistant, Dr. Hilleboe. These Chinese herb 
doctors, as he points out, usually prescribe in 
such a way. that the patient should swallow 
the concoction of medicines three times a day 
for about two weeks. Dr. Hilleboe was quoted 
as saying that “‘If they don’t kill the patient 
by that tithe, he is usually over what he had 
anyway and the herb doctor gets the credit.” 
(p.124) This is undoubtedly too much of an 
exaggeration. Fortunately, biases or misstate- 
ments like this are not too many, On the 
whole, the book is a commendably objective 
one written with deep insight and shrewd 
judgement, 

The author starts with a report on Japan, 
the first country he visited during the trip. 
Apparently, his feelings were mixed. He 
proceeds on the assumption that Japan ‘thas 
made the revolutionary change from a_totali- 
tarian, one-party nation to a genuine, constitu- 
tional monarchy with the people actually in 
control of their government.” (p.21) However, 
he is quick to point out that he does not know 
whether Japan’s freedom will last. For the 
inexorable pressure of economics and world 
events may or may not permit her to remain 
free. For the Japanese, according to him, the 
first essential is food. Before the war, the 
sources of Japan’s rice imports were Korea, 
Formosa, Siam, Indo-China, Burma and main- 
land China. Today, the Chinese mainland has 
been lost to the Reds and devastated Korea and 
crowded Taiwan have little rice to spare. The 
only nearby sources from which Japan can hope 
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to buy her needed rice are Thailand, Burma 
and Indo-China. So the Rice Bowl of the 
Orient is still Southeast Asia. Japan’s position 
can not be secure until it is ‘certain that 
Southeast Asia will remain with the free world. 
Governor Dewey points out that ‘the Com- 
munist offensives in Korea and, even more 
importantly, in Indo-China are seemingly aimed 
at distant conquests, but in reality they are 
aimed directly at the heart of Japan by gaining 
control of her food supply, her raw material, 
and her trading area.’’ (p.30) 

That Governor Dewey attaches supreme 
importance to Southeast Asia is understandable. 
He warns that it would be a catastrophe if 
Southeast Asia should fall and that it would 
be intolerable if neglect in making U.S. position 
clear in advance should bring about another 
Korea. As action through strength is the only 
thing Communists understand, he urges the 
U.S. to move with decision, in advance of 
crisis. (p.238) If Dewey’s words carry any 
weight, it is quite’ possible that the new 
Republican administration would take sterner 
action in Indo-China. In a way, the action 
might be even sterner than that to be taken 
in Korea. For all his support of the Korean 
war, Governor Dewey does not makea plea 
for extending or stepping it up. 

Instead of Southeast Asia there is always, 
for the Japanese, the possible alternative of the 
Chinese mainland. In fact, there are Japanese 
who are dreaming of trading with the Chinese 


Reds. That is a great risk. Japan would 


commit political suicide; if she should choose 


to deal with them after all. Governor Dewey 
warns: 

‘But if she (Japan) is forced to trade 
with Mao Tse-tung, he will attach a great 
price to every cargo. This is a Communist 
technique at which the Soviet Union is a 
past master, and Russian ‘advisers’ are largely 
running Red China. Every transaction would 
increase Soviet influence in Japan until the 
Communists ‘would have her by the throat; 
by turning in and off the flow of her lifeblood 
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they would swiftly be able to weaken her to 
the point where she would fall into the 
waiting arms of Soviet slavery.” (pp, 31-32) 
As mentioned above, the Red offensives in 
Korea and Indo-China are practically aimed at 
Japan. Surrounded from the northeast to the 
west by Communist-held territory, with no 
army, navy and air force of her own, Japan, 
in the opinion of Dewey, will have to depend 
for her defence upon the United States for a 
long time to come. The Russian divisions 
stand just three miles away from the home 
island of Hokkaido. At the time of this 
writing, a series of flights over northern 
Hokkaido by Russian aircraft have been reported. 
The Japanese government has warned the Soviet 
Union that her planes would be shot down if 
they should continue to fly over Japanese 
It will be recalled that the U.S.- 
Japanese security treaty authorizes U.S. troops 
to stay in Japan to ‘contribute to maintenance 


territory. 


of international peace and security in the Far 
East and to security of Japan against armed 
attack from without.” By virtue of this treaty, 
the U.S. government has ordered its ‘armed 
forces in the Far East to take all necessary 
measures to repel Russian violations of Japan's 
territorial air. This amounts to shooting orders. 
However, despite the -clear and pressing danger 
of Soviet aggression, a long-term defence program 
for Japan is still lacking, According to the 
author, there'is little sentiment in Japan fot 
rearmament; even Premier Yoshida, with all 
his wisdom, is sufficiently pacifist to be 
unwilling to press for a minimum of defensive 
forces, (pp. 62-63) 

Stepping out from Japan through Okinawa 
to Taiwan, Governor Dewey found our defence 
work on this fortress island a quite different 
story. Whatever its defects; he points. out, the 
army in Taiwan is the largest army in the 
Pacific on the side of freedom; it has helped 
prevent the Chinese Reds from launching an 
attack on Indo-China, (pp. 118-129) He ‘is 
convinced that Free China and her Taiwan 
stronghold are essential to Pacific defence, 
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Without Taiwan, the whole chain of Pacific 
defence would break up; with it the free world 
holds a mighty position which makes the whole 
area of West Pacific secure. (p. 143) 

With such a strategic value, Taiwan ought 
to be worthy of its important position in the 
common struggle against Communism. Happily, 
it has done its job well, Competent observers 
have written extensively in praise of its accom- 
plishments. When Governor Dewey visited 
this island, he heard about all improvements, 
and from both Chinese and Americans the story 
was the same. According to the distinguished 
visitor, the story ran roughly like this: Factories, 
bombed-out electric power plants, airports, 
highways and transport facilities have been 
rebuilt, and production increased above prewar 
levels. A new system of irrigation has been 
devised to increase production of sugar cane. 
The schools established by the Japanese have been 
continued and largely extended, with Mandarin 
becoming the official language. Medical health 
centers have been expanded and new ones 
created. The tax structure has been reorganized. 
Land reform has been carried out with success. 
etc. etc. (p. 116) More importantly, it was 
agreed by disinterested witnesses and by Dewey 
himself that ‘the members of the government 
are not making money today, whatever others 
may have done formerly on the mainland.” 
(p- 115) This is a praise seldom if ever bestowed 
upon a Chinese government and we are very 
proud of it. 

With due respect for the combined efforts 
of all people, Chinese and foreign alike, one 
would certainly give the greatest credit to 
President Chiang Kai-shek for such admirable 
achievements. It is no accident that ‘millions 
of Chinese idolize him as a personally incor. 
ruptible, matchless spiritual leader.’’ (p. 130) 
Governor Dewey finds that the President per- 
sonally always has the respect of the people. 
Even on the Chinese mainland today he ‘would 
have the support of the majority of the people.” 
(p. 189) In Singapore most Chinese agree that 
he is the only symbol of Free China and that 
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he should be supported. (p. 279). In view of 
all this, Governor Dewey ends his story of Free 
China by emphasizing: 
“Even if Nationalist 
bad as its enemies paint it, I would favor 
supporting it as one of the forces necessary 
to keep the Communists from overruning 
If Chiang Kai-shek were 
is, he 


China were as 


the whole Pacific. 
as bad as his enemies claim he 
would still be a thousand times better than 
Mao Tse-tung, who has been killing American 
boys in Korea.” (pp. 143-144) 

It seems superfluous to point out that 
Governor Dewey is under no illusions about 
the Chinese Communists. Ele is frankly opposed 
to the British recognition of the Chinese Red 
regime. He makes it clear that **To me the 
idea of promptly recognizing a bloody conquest 
was repulsive, even disregarding the fact that 
our wartime ally Chiang Kai-shek was still the 
head of a government on Chinese soil.” (p. 183) 
He points out that the basic idea behind such 
a hasty move on the part of the British was 
their vain hope for the emergence of another 
Tito. But they have been wrong, So far they 
have not succeeded in establishing normal 
diplomatic relations with the Peiping puppet 
regime. In this respect, the Japanese seem to 
understand the true nature of Chinese Com- 
munism better than the British. The Japanese 
generally believe that ‘‘so long as Mao Tse- 
tung rules Red China he will remain a Com- 
munist and a Russian tool.” (p. 32) 

Now more than ever it is clear that for the 
Soviets Asia is “tthe road to victory in the 
West,” as Stalin proclaimed in 1925. Under 
the present circumstances, the only sure way 
to achieve security in Southeast Asia and the 
free Pacific must be through a total Pacific 
pact of mutual defense on the model of NATO. 
Governor Dewey takes a very strong position 
in favor of this. And he reports that it was 
confirmed in Tokyo and frankly stated by the 
best leaders in Taiwan, the Philippines, and 
Hongkong. (p. 202) President Quirino of the 
Philippines was particularly cited as a strong 
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supporter of this idea. President Quirino was 
quoted as saying that if a Pacific pact could be 
concluded, the Chinese Reds would never invade 
Indo-China or Burma and the whole Pacific would 
remain free. He also suggested, and Governor 
Dewey completely agreed with him, that In- 
donesia and Burma, though perhaps dragging 
their heels for a while, would join in the end. 
(pp. 165-167) 

For some time it has become known that the 
Philippines, like Australia and New Zealand, 
has hesitated to conclude a Pacific defense 
treaty which will include Japan, for fear that 
Japanese militarism should resurge. Also, 
Burma and Indonesia on their part have been 
reluctant to see such a treaty come into being, 
for they have memories of Western colonialism 


and Japanese aggression, from both of which 
they have just been liberated. We are inclined 
to believe that political realities will ultimately 
compel these countries to change their attitude. 
Wisdom will compel them to realize that the 
true peril is Communism. Today this peril is 
so formidable that it is practically the greater 
risk than anything else, including the remote 
possibility of a militarist Japan. For the survival 
of all free nations in the Pacific, there must 
be a general defense arrangement which is long 
overdue. There are difficulties, of course. 
But security, as Governor Dewey tells us, .can 
only be won by action through strength, never 
by inertia and waiting until catastrophe strikes. 
Hsiao Tso-liang 


Courting Death 
Wang Hsing Yuan ( j£ 3346) was fond of sequestration and 
retirement, so he chose to live in the Tsing Liang Monastery 
(ih 7% 4). One day the monks warned him that a horde of bandits 


was closing in upon them. But he refused to budge, and he was 
subsequently captured by the bandits. The monks represented 
fictitiously to the bandits, ‘*This man is our menial slave.” As the 
bandits were about to release him, he snapped at them, ‘No! I am 
the scholar Wang.” The bandits then pointed.their lance at his throat, 
and the monks again tried to explain, ‘‘This man was out of his 
mind,” ‘**No!” he exploded, ‘I am quite myself. I am the scholar 
Wang.” The bandits wondered at him and said to him ceremonially, 
"You are not one of the common run. Grizzly-haired as you are, now 
you are still a scholar. In this time of unrest, everyone is free 
to carve out a career for himself, and why don’t you come with 
us and do something?” Wang upbraided them severely, ‘‘It's be- 
cause I refuse to conform to the common herd that I have come 
to such a miserable state. How can I change my wonted course 
and join a band of outlaws?” He thus met his death. The last 
sentence he uttered was, ‘“‘The scholar Wang dies a martyr.” 
—Kuan Tse Fu: The Story of Two Scholars. 
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Statement by Dr. T. F. Tsiang on the 
Tunisian Question betore the 
First Committee, UN General 
. Assembly, December 9, 1952. 


MK. Chairman, 


In participating in this debate, my Govern- 
ment wishes to be associated and identified 
with that large company of governments which 
are and wish to be friends to both France and 
Tunisia. I do not need to assure this Com- 
mittee that China has no selfish interest to 
serve and no axe to grind in this debate. Our 
relations with France have been close and 
friendly for many, many decades. Although 
we in China have not had much to do with 
Tunisia, we, having struggled for the complete 
sovereign equality in the family of nations, 
have a natural sympathy for the struggle of 
the Tunisian people today. Invsaying that we 
wish to be friends to both France and Tunisia, 
I do not mean to convey the impression that I 
wish to avoid the issues or that I would confine 
myself to the expression of empty, pious wishes. 
Friendship requires honest and straightforward 
speech and that is what I intend to give to 
this Committee. 

I deplore the absence of France in this 
Committee during the debate on the Tunisian 
question. I feel that France is in this instance 
too proud and over-sensitive. The distinguished 
Foreign Minister of France, in his speech before 
the General Assembly on November 10th, went 
so far as to characterize the attempt to put 
this question on the agenda of the Assembly 
as an “insult to France’. Mr. Chairman, I 
have heard it often said that the newly inde- 
pendent nations are unduly proud and sensitive 


in their nationalism, Sometimes people tell me 
that the Asian peoples are addicted to what 
they call raw and fanatical nationalism, I do 
not believe that this general opinion is correct. 
However that may be, France is one of the 
oldest national states. I, for one, expect this 
old national state, with all its culture. and ex- 
perience, to set an example to the new national 
states. In this particular instance, France is 
not setting us a good example, 

Now we are faced with French national 
pride. It is a fact, whether we like it or not.’ 
It was not manufactured by Mr. Schuman to 
serve as a debating point in the Assembly. It 
is a fact to be taken into our consideration. 
This very sensitiveness indicates to me that 
whatever formal attitude the French Govern- 
ment may take, France cannot ignore world 
public opinion. Fortunately, France has not 
yet drawn an iron curtain or even a bamboo 
curtain around herself; It is not in the nature 
of France to ignore world public opinion. We 
may achieve no formal success. France may 
choose to ignore whatever resolution we may 
pass. But I cannot believe that France in this 
matter would not care for her own good name 
and prestige among the nations. Sir, we may 
have a formal failure and yet achieve a measure 
of substantial success, provided we conduct the 
debate in the proper form and pass the proper 
resolution. 

My delegation believes that the General 
Assentbly is competent to deal with the ques- 
tion of Tunisia. From the very beginning I 
have had no doubt about the competency of 
the United Nations in this matter. When 
this question came up before the Security 
Council I voted for the inclusion of this item 
on the agenda of that body. This time, in the 
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General Assembly, I voted both in the General 
Committee and in the plenary session for the 
inclusion of this item. I wish to emphasize 
that, so far-as this point is concerned, my 
delegation has never had a moment of doubt. 
Delegates who argue against the competency 
of the United Nations invariably cite paragraph 
7 of ‘Article 2 of the Charter. - That Article 
says that ‘*Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United Nations to 
imtervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state ...”’ 
Mr. Chairman, I do not regard the Tunisian 
question as a matter of French domestic juris- 
diction. Tunisia is a state. French relations 
with Tunisia are based on treaties. France has 
never assumed that Tunisia is a part of France. 
Even if we should assume that the scope of 
the United Nations is limited to relationships 
among independent sovereign states, we cannot 
completely rule out Tunisia from the scope of 
activity of the United Nations. In this respect, 
the most that could be said would be that the 
Tunisian question is a border question. 
However, the Charter does not limit the 
United Nations to relations between independent 
sovereign states. It has another plane of action, 
namely, that of relations between peoples and 
nations, That is why the Charter devotes a 
whole chapter, Chapter 11, to peoples who have 
not yet achieved independence, States are forms. 
For a century anda half, the realities of inter- 
national life have been nations and nationalities. 
If the United Nations should limit itself to 
relationships between independent states and 
exclude all consideration of relations between 
nationalities, the United Nations could not 
possibly perform its function of keeping the 
peace of the world. It is quite plain that duriag 
the last century and a half, the struggle of 
Nationalities to be independent states forms a 
considerable and important part of the history 
of the world. We know that that struggle has 
been often the cause of wars. In some cases, 
wars of national independence have been fought 
as local wars. In other cases, wars of national 
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independence have been amalgamated with 
regional and world wars. To disregard the 
struggle of nationalities would be to disregard 
a considerable portion of the reality of interna- 
tional life. 

Let us be realistic in regard to this matter. 
Let us assume that the United Nations was in 
existence in 1881. Let us further assume that 
the Rey of Tunis in 1881 appealed to the United 
Nations against the landing of French troops 
in Tunisia. Could the United Nations say that 
this organization had no jurisdiction? I am 
sure that no such negative answer could possibly 
have’ been given. 

However, people will argue that whatever 
might have been the case in such an imaginary 
situation, the Bey ot Tunis did sign the Treaty 
of Bardo in 1881 and the Convention of La 
Marsa in 1883 and that Tunisia did give up a 
part of her sovereignty. Now it is France that 
is responsible for the international relations of 
Tunisia and therefore Tunisia is not an 
independent entity so far as this organization 
is concerned. Is this chain of reasoning valid? 
In European history, and I talk about European 
history because I assume that! that is more 
familiar to the majority of the delegates here, 
thete have been situations similar to though 
not identical with the present situation in 
Tunisia. Let us reflect a moment upon the 
situation of Italy in the sixties of the last century. 
Let us again imagine that the United Nations 
had ‘been created in 1860 and that, towards 
1862, Cavour, representing Italy, brought the 
Italian question before the United Nations, pro- 
testing against the domination of Austro- 
Hungary over Lombardy and Venetia. I could 
imagine that the Austro-Hungarian delegate to 
the General Assembly of 1862 would have argued 
that the question of Lombardy and Venetia 
was strictly within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, And he might 
have gone further to argue that the peace and 
order, culture and health, and the material 
prosperity prevailing in the provinces of 
Lombardy and Venetia were dbove the general 








level in Italy, particularly above the conditions 
in the Neapolitan kingdom. Such an argu- 
mentation on the part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire would in 1862 certainly be rejected by 
the French delegate to that Assembly. I am 
sure that France in 1862 would have championed 
the cause of Italian freedom and _ Italian 
unification. I doubt that the delegate of the 
United Kingdom to the Assembly of 1862 would 
have argued for the claims of Austro-Hungary 
as the delegate of the United Kingdom argued 
here on Saturday last. And we, if we were 
delegates to the Assembly of 1862, knowing the 
subsequent events as we know them today, we 
would have been on the side of Cavour and 
Italian independence. We would have, at least 
should have, tried to utilize the organization 
of the United Nations to.prevent the wars of 
1866 and'1870. After all, what is the United 
Nations? It is meant to be a moral substitute 
or alternative to war. We have seen these 
questions of nationality solved in the past 
through wars. Should we today allow similar 
questions to take the course that they often took 
in the 19th Century? 

People will say that I am exaggerating and 
that I could not possibly see any threat to peace 
and security in this question of Tunisia. That 
reminds me of the question of Bosnia-Herzegoy- 
ina at the beginning of the present century. 
I am sure that most people in the first decade 
of the present century did not think that the 
tiny country of Bosnia-Herzegovina could be the 
occasion for the First World War. Sir, wars 
often start in the remote corners of the world. 
National discontent has often been exploited by 
the big Powers in their imperialistic rivalry. 
I hope that the question of Tunisia will not 
get itself mixed up in the other grave issues 
of the day. But members of this Committee 
must admit that there exists the bare possibility. 
In more senses than we may be willing to 
admit, Tunisia forms a part of the Middle 
Eastern world. From Iran in the East to 
Morocco in the West, not all is well. I believe 
that those who fake seriously the function of 
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peace-preservation of the United Nations must 
keep this Middle Eastern world constantly in 
mind. 

I have had no doubt in regard to the 
competency of the United Nations to discuss 
the question of Tunisia. But I confess, and 
this is a very important confession, that I have 
been puzzled as to what we can do about it. 
This is one of those occasions when it is easy 
to make a speech and hard to find a solution, 
We all want to be helpful and constructive 
since we are friends to both France and Tunisia. 
But before I take up the constructive side of 
our work, I would like to offer. some comments 
on the record of French administration in 
Tunisia. ; 

The Foreign Minister of France gave us 
some valuable information on the progress of 
Tunisia during the last 70-odd years. Tunisia 
has progressed materially and culturally, I do 
not discount in the least the statistics that the 
French delegation and Government have given 
to us. The record of France in Tunisia is a 
good record. I have heard other delegates in 
this Committee trying to redress the balance in 
that picture. They have told us of certain 
defects in French administration. They have 
called our attention to certain discriminatory 
practices in Tunisia. Well, Sir, my idea is 
this. French administration in Tunisia has 
been a good colonial administration. It is in 
the best tradition of colonial administration and, 
so far as that goes, the record must be pro- 
nounced good. But, Sir, colonial administration, 
even good, is not acceptable in the 20th Century. 
I would even say that colonial administration 
is a thankless task. If it should be bad 
administration, it would of course create dis- 
content and eventually revolt. If it is good 
administration, it develops not only the material 
resources of a country but also the cultural and 
spiritual resources of a colonial people. This 
very development would lead that people to 
aspire to democratic self-government. 

In connection. with every historical instance 
of a change, we find people divided. Some 
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stand for the status quo, others agitate for a 
change. Those who stand for the status quo 
would tell the world that the status quo has 
been and is gdod. They tend to exaggerate the 
goodness of the status quo. On the other hand, 
those who agitate for change naturally must 


denounce the status quo and therefore exaggerate 
the defects of the status quo. This sort of 
opposition is found in every instance of historical 
change. Here in the United States in the middle 
of the 18th Century, the revolutionary agitators 
denounced the iniquities of British colonial 


administration. The British and the loyalists 
among the colonials, on the other hand, pointed 
to the British achievements in North America 
with pride and self-satisfaction. Sir, I feel that 
such argumentation must be analyzed by this 
Committee with objectivity. I feel that this 
type of argumentation is in fact beside the point. 
Let me explain my idea with a very simple 
comparison. 

Parents bring up children; parents love 
their children; they feed them well, clothe them 
well and educate. them well. In time, the 
children grow up. But if the parents should 
try to enforce on the children a uniform disci- 
pline from infancy to adult life, we can readily 
see that the parents will get into trouble. This 
homely comparison has a bearing on our discus- 
sion. By 1776, the American colonists had attained 
maturity. Even if the British administration 
had been much, much better than it was, the 
American colonists would have wished for inde- 
pendence. The French Government does not 
need to lament the ingratitude of the Tunisian 
people or grieve over love’s labor lost. The 
desire for change on the part of the Tunisian 
people is simply natural and inevitable. 

The Foreign Minister of France in his 
speech on ‘November 10th had in it many 
passages of high statesmanship. He spoke of 
the devotion of France to the national ideal. 
He quoted to us the noble words of the French 
Constitution where France defines her aims in 
regard to the non-self-governing people under 
her jurisdiction: 
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“To guide the peoples for whom she has 
assumed responsibility toward freedom to gov- 
ern themselves and toward the democratic 
administration of their own affairs"’, 

That is the faith of France. I am sure it 
is also the faith of Mr. Schuman. 

In another passage, Mr. Schuman led us 
to a vision even bigger and nobler than the 
vision in these words of the French Constitu- 
tion. I quote: X 

‘“‘More than any other nation, France 
endeavours, as far as France itself is con- 
cerned, to go beyond not only the outmoded 
conception of a colonialism definitely re- 
pudiated in its Constitution and its institu- 
tions, but the nationalism itself which is 
selfishly confined within its own limited 
frontiers. 

‘‘France considers that it is not forsak- 
ing its national duty, nor disregarding its 
real interests, by becoming a part of enlarged 
communities which originate in historic facts 
or are subordinated to geography or economics, 
communities which are always the expression 
of political and human solidarity. 

‘Such is the case with the French Union, 
sanctioned by our Constitution of 1946, con- 
temporary with the San Francisco Charter 
and born of the same spirits. The French 
Union is the ovtcome of an evolution towards 
an association of States and territories, each 
of which preserves its individual characteris- 
tics and its chances for the future, each of 
which is endowed with institutions adapted 
to its particular status, to its capacity of 
self-rule and its responsibility—an association, 
however, the participants of which, in Europe 
as well as overseas, subordinate themselves 
to a common task, to the serving of joint 
interests with each one contributing to the 
defence and prosperity of all.” 

This, I say, is a noble ideal. I know that 
Mr. Schuman meant what he said. He has 
already taken steps towards the organizaion of 
those communities larger than individual na- 
tions. And I confess that Mr. Schuman's descrip- 
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tion of the French Union is very attractive to 
me. My country champions nationalism but 
my country repudiates narrow nationalism. We 
regard national independence as only one of 
three major tasks, the other two being ‘‘democra- 
cy” and ‘‘people’s livelihood’. In working out 
democratic institutions in any country and in 
raising the standard of living of a people, we 
need those larger communities and a larger 
scale of cooperation than narrow nationalism 
permits. I have only praise for this passage in 
Mr. Schuman’s speech. 

Sir, we who are friends of both France 
and Tunisia must wish success to France in 
the achievement of this ideal. But I would be 
less than frank if I did not point out that such 
a Union could only be constructed on the basis 
of freedom, and that membership in such a 
Union must be voluntary. Any coercion in the 
organization of such a Union would be self- 
defeating. In his attempts to integrate the 
economies of Western Europe, I notice that 
Mr. Schuman has gone about his task with 
persuasion and not with coercion. 

The British Commonwealth is a close par- 
allel to the French Union. If I am not wrong, 
that Commonwealth derives its strength from 
its foundation of freedom. 

There was a time when the Irish people 
demanded home rule. Some of the British 
political leaders thought that Ireland should 
have home rule. Gladstone introduced a number 
of home rule bills in the British Parliament. 
Those bills were defeated in the legislative 
process and home rule for Ireland was not 
achieved in Gladstone’s time. Today, Ireland, 
the Republic of Irelend, is not a member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. If Glad- 
stone had succeeded, it is quite probable that 
Ireland would have remained a loyal member 
of the British Commonwealth. The history of 
the Irish agitation for home rule is not without 
its relevancy in the present question of Tunisia. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have explained 
the general ideas which my delegation has in 
regard to this question. Now I would like to 
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say something constructive. I am not yet ready 
to take a stand on the two draft resolutions 
which have been submitted. I wish only to 
state what I consider to be essential elements 
of a resolution. We must strive to get both 
parties to restore normal conditions of order 
and freedom in Tunisia. The appeal must be 
made to both sides. Political prisoners should 
be freed. Terror and political strikes must be 
given up. An atmosphere of conciliation must 
be created. To say that the two sides should 
refrain from taking steps which might aggravate 
the situation does not appear to us to be suf- 
ficient. .The present tension without being 
aggravated is not suitable for negotiations. We 
must undo quite a bit of what has been done. 
But I would address that appeal to both parties. 

In this connection, I would like to express 
my sorrow at the untimely death of Mr. Hached, 
the leader of the Tunisian trade unions. He 
was here in New York not many months ago. 
I had the honor of becoming acquainted with 
him and his ideas and aspirations for Tunisia. 
I came to respect him. I think he was a leader 
in that kind of sane, constructive nationalism 
which would have contributed much to the 
development of events in Tunisia. His untimely 
death will prove to be a loss to both Tunisia 
and France. 

In the second place this resolution must 
necessarily inspire itself with the spirit of the 
Charter in general and with Chapter 11 of the 
Charter in particular. We must be unmistakably 
clear on the ground of principle. The Tunis- 
ians should enjoy the right of self-government. 
So far as this is concerned, there does not 
seem to be disagreement, In principle, France 
states that she herself is working towards the 
goal of democratic self-government for Tunisia. 
Just to state the principle in an abstract fashion 
does not seem to me to meet the case. In 1950 
when a new Resident-General was appointed 
and a new Cabinet was formed in Tunisia, 
there seemed to be a good chance for a peaceful 
solution of the problem. Something went 
wrong. I am not able to say what went wrong, 
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that is, who or what caused the obstruction. 
But we know very well that the chief point 
of difference was that the Tunisian leaders 
wish to go faster than the French Government 
was ready to go. Although the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of France warned us not to 
concern ourselves with what he calls the rhythm 
of Tunisian development, we know that rhythm 
or speed of development is at bottom the crux 
of the matter. Therefore I would like to see 
in whatever resolution we pass an appeal for 
quickening or accelerating the process of develop- 
ment. 

In the third place, my delegation is not 
sure of the wisdom of setting up a United 
Nations body to mediate or to conciliate or to 
offer good offices. My skepticism in this respect 
is based purely on practical considerations and 
not on grounds of principle, If we must have 
some symbol of the continued interest of the 
United Nations in the negotiations, we might 
request the Chairman of this Committee or the 
President of the Assembly to keep Tunisian 
developments under observation and to offer 
good offices whenever they think such an offer 
might be necessary and useful. 

Mr, Chairman, these are the considerations 
which will guide my delegation in assessing 
the value of the various proposals which have 
come up or may come up before this Com- 


mittee. 


Statement by Dr. C. L. Hsia before 
the Third Committee on Report 


of the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, 
Deceinber 9, 1952. 
ME delegation has examined with interest 
and profit the report of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees and its addendum 
and notes with gratification the successful transi- 


tion and progress that has been accomplished. 
We imagine that the High Commissioner did 
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not find it easy in taking over the activities 
of the IRO and at the same time laying the founda- ° 
tion of another organization with somewhat 
different emphasis. The High Commissioner, 
in our view, is to be congratulated for the 
success which he has so far achieved in this 
important undertaking. 

My delegation desires also to endorse the 
general policy of his Office as stated in the 
introduction of the report where he says that 
*¢ the only real hope of a permanent solution 
lies in the direction of assimilation within the 
communities in which the refugees now reside”. 
My delegaticn wishes him every success in his 
efforts in this direction. 

My delegation’s attention has been. drawn 
to paragraph 5 of the introduction of the High 
Commissioner's report. I refer to the first two 
sentences which read as follows: 

*‘Nevertheless, certain emergency situa- 
tion continues to ‘give grounds for the 
deepest anxiety. Despite the efforts of the 

IRO, the problems of the refugees in the 

Far East remain unsolved.” 

The precise meaning of these remarks is 
not too clear. The High Commissioner may 
have in mind here the problem he describes in 
the Chapter II K of the Report referring to 
‘the refugees who were within the mandate of 
the IRO and who are stranded in China.” The 
total number under this category is about 5000 
persons, who, in the opinion of the High Com- 
missioner, are eligible for the protection of his 
Office. There is, however, another and larger 
category of refugees which his remarks should 
apply even with greater force. 

Any one who has even the most casual 
acquaintance with the plight and the magnitude 
of the problem of Chinese refugees will feel 
with deepest anxiety. As a result of events 
overtaking the mainland of China, 14,000,000 
people, according to an estimate published by 
the American Federation of Labour, were liquid- 
ated or massacred during the past five years by 
the Communist regime in Peiping, It is to be 
expected that many in order to escape from 
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the same fate, fled from the country when 
fleeing was still possible. It is estimated that 
3,500,000 Chinese men, women and children 
are now living in exile in the following countries 
and territories: (1) The Tacheng and Matsu 
islands, (2) Hong Kong, ‘Kowloon and Macao, 
(3) Thailand, Burma and Indo-China, (4) India 
and Pakistan, , 

Of these 3,500,000 refugees, 140,000 are 
found in Hong Kong and Kowloon including 
20,116 in the Rennie’s Mill Camp. 

About a month ago, Mr. Walter H. Judd 
of the United States Congress addressed a public 
appeal through New York Times to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and the President of 
the United States. I quote from Mr. Judd’s 
appeal: 

“The Hong Kong refugees are the 
largest single group of political refugees in 
the world today, and they have been the 
most neglected. Among them are some of 
the ablest minds and greatest talents of 
Free China. The great majority are peasants 
and workers. There are many different 
political views among them, but all are 
united in their opposition to Communism 
and in their determination not to submit 
to the Communist rule of their homeland. 

‘Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been spent in the post-war years, and 
rightfully so, by the International Refugee 
Organization of the United Nations, and 
other agencies, to help the Displaced Persons 
of World War II. At the present time a 
large-scale United Nations program costing 
$25,000,000 over a three-year period, the 
larger part subscribed by the United States 
Government, is under way to assist the 
Arab refugees of the Israeli-Arab conflict. 
Aside from the Hong Kong government’s 
relief project for the benefit of about 3,000 
families at Rennie’s Mill Camp, the termina- 
tion of which is announced for January, 
1953, and other small projects, not one 
cent has been appropriated by any govern- 


ment or inter-governmental authority to 

assist the 1,250,000 Chinese refugees in 

Hong Kong. f : 

‘‘Other implications of this tragic situa- 
tion are equally disturbing. The essential 
humanitarian work of aiding 10,000 Euro- 
pean refugees in Red China is being done 
by the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees of the United Nations. The 
British Government has appropriated £ 100,- 
000 in aid of these refugees, and we applaud 
this action. However, until similar govern- 
mental action is undertaken in their behalf, 
the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong will 
continue to see a double standard of relief 
in effect, A relatively small number of 
white refugees are given help while Chinese 
refugees are ignored.”’ 

Why are Chinese refugees in Hong Kong 
ignored? It has been said that the resources 
of the Office of the High Commissioner cannot 
possibly cope with the Chinese refugee situa- 
tion. But there is a still more important reason = 
that is the question of competence. The Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees, as far 
as I am aware, has not up to this moment 
regarded these Chinese refugees, as part of its 
responsibility. But I am glad to note that the 
High Commissioner’s deputy has recently made 
an inspection trip to the Far East and during 
his stay in Hong Kong he visited these camps. 
My delegation sincerely hopes that Mr. Read’s 
visit to Hong Kong may bear fruit and the 
Office of the High Commissioner as a result 
of Mr.:Read’s report may be able to work out 
some practical programme for these refugees. 

Concerning the question of the High Com- 
missioner’s competence with respect to the 
Chinese refugees, I wish to draw the Com- 
mittee’s attention to Chapter II paragraph 6A 
(ii) of the Statute, which reads: 

“Any person who, as a result of events 
occurring before 1 January 1951 and owing 
to well-founded fear of being persecuted 
for reasons of race, religion, nationality 
or political opinion, is outside the country 
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of his nationality and is unable or, owing 
to such fear or for reasons other than 
personal convenience, is unwilling to avail 
himself of the protection .of that country; 
or who, not having a nationality and being 
outside the country of his former~ habitual 
residence, is unable or, owing to such fear 
or for reasons other than personal con- 
venience, is unwilling to return to it.” 

It has been argued that the Chinese refugees 
fulfill all the qualifications required by the 
Statute and, therefore, fall within the competence 
of the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, 

Finally, I wish to call the Committee's 
attention to a general misunderstanding or 
criticism of the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees of which many of us may 
not be aware. In my recent trip to the Far 
East, many people talked to me about the 
refugee problem and the activities of the Office 
of the High Commissioner. 


They drew my 
attention to the paradoxical situation that on 


the one hand there is under the auspices of 
the United Nations the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees which as the name 
indicates should be universal in character and 
world-wide in scope, and on the other hand, 
this United Nations organization takes care of 
the European or white refugees only and ignores 
completely the Chinese refugees who are in a 
worse plight than their European brothers and 
sisters. Most of these social workers and officials 
who spoke to me do not claim to know much 
about the statute of the Office of the High 
Commissioner. To them, a refugee is a fact 
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and not a matter of definition. Poverty, starva- 
tion or disease is‘'a fact and no amount of 
definition can change this grim reality. Mr. 
Chairman, personally I find it difficult to explain 
away this paradoxical situation as it obtains today 
in a place like Hong Kong where the United 
Nations funds are being spent to help European 
refugees and the Chinese refugees across the 
street are ignored. ‘This paradoxical policy is 
not going to enhance the prestige of the United 
Nations. A million dollars spent by our DPI 
can never justify this strange action of the 
United Nations. 

Te Statute of the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees pro-— 
vides that ‘“*The General Assembly shall review, 
not later than at its eighth regular session, the 
arrangements for the Office of the High Com- 
missioner with a view to determining whether 
the Office should be continued beyond 31 
December 1953." When the General Assembly 
takes up the question ofthe future of the 
Office of the High Commissioner, my delega- 
tion will suggest that if we do continue this 
Office its activities must be all embracing in 
character and world-wide in scope. It is grant- 
ed that the refugee problem and its solution 
will naturally differ from region to region but 
at the same time we shall insist that every 
kind of international refugee problem whether 
it occurs in Trieste, Palestine, India, Pakistan, 
or Hong Kong is: within the purview and com- 
petence of the United Nations Office for Ref- 
ugees, and we should not use the name of 
the United Nations in vain. 





Chronology 


(December 22, 1952—January 20, 1953) 


December 22. President Chiang inspected Free 
China’s biggest military maneuver at an Army 
base where fighting men of the three services 
staged year-end exercises before the President as 
well as top-ranking Chinese and MAAG officers. 
December 23. Spanish Charge d’Affaires Julio 
de Larracoechea y Gongaiez, accompanied by his 
wife and children, arrived in Taipei to reopen 
the Spanish Embassy in Free China. 

JCRR announced that during the week of 

December 15-21 it had paid .a total of NT$ 
467,472.06 for assistance in the implementation 
of 38 rural reconstruction projects. 
December 25. President Chiang in a Christmas 
broadcast to the Christians in Free China and 
on the mainland said that the darkness of Com- 
munist oppression was about over and dawn 
would arrive soon. 

President Chiang and Premier Chen Cheng, 
addressing the National Assemblymen’s Club, 
firmly reassured the Assemblymen that the re- 
covery of the Chinese mainland would not be 
far off. 

In a Christmas broadcast which urged the 
Christians on the Chinese mainland to assist 
in overthrowing the Communist tyrants, Gover- 
nor K. C. Wu said, ‘‘the bugle of counter-attack 
against the Communist-held mainland will be 
sounded soon.” 

MSA in Washington announced the author- 
ization of US$1,394,000 for economic aid to 
Taiwan. 

December 27. The Japanese Foreign Office an- 
nounced that Free China and Japan has reached 
an agreement on expedient measures to enable 
Japanese nationals to travel to Taiwan from 
territories where there are no Chinese consulates 
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or diplomatic representatives. 5 


The educational authorities were reported 
to have mapped out a 2-pronged plan for en- 
couraging overseas students to receive more 
Chinese education and training more teachers 
for overseas schools. 

December 28. 1,600,000 eligible voters went to 
the polls to pick 395 county and city council- 
lors. 

The Executive Yuan ordered a thorough 
reform of the Taiwan Power Company. 

Chen Hsueh-ping, Educational Commis- 
sioner of the Provincial Government, told the 
members of the Chinese Educational Institute 
at their annual meeting that the Government 
is planning to wipe out illiteracy in Taiwan 
within five years. 

December 29. President Chiang ordered the dis- 
missal of all military officers now residing 
on the mainland or in foreign. countries. 

General Chiang Ching-kuo, Chief of the 
Political Department of the National Defence 
Ministry, told the press that Chinese forces 
should stand ready for a counterattack against 
the mainland at any moment in the course of 
next year. 

According to a preliminary report from 

Government sources, Taiwan had registered a 
US$3,000,000 favorable trade balance and in- 
creased its export trade by US$2,000,000 in 
1952. 
December 30. The New York Times made an 
editorial appeal to its readers to send contribu- 
tions to the Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectual 
Incorporated so as to help the ARCI solve the 
problems of over 10,000 anti-Communist Chinese 
intellectuals stranded in Hongkong. 
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Alexander Wiley, US: Republican Senator 
who was slated to become Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee next month, 
said he was *‘100 per cent’”’ opposed to appease- 
ment of the Chinese Reds, Soviet Russia or 
any other Communist government for the set- 
tlement of the Korean War. ~ 

The Executive Yuan requested the Legis- 


lative Yuan to extened its current session so as: 


to provide time for action on a number of im- 
portant measures. 

Three committees of the Legislative Yuan 
in a joint session approved the Executive Yuan 
proposal to increase the price of electricity by 
32.2 per cent beginning from January. 1953. 

JCRR paid a total of NT$620,205.66 for 

assistance in the implementation of 19 rural 
reconstruction projects during the week of De- 
cember 22-28. 
December 31. President Chiang sent a stirring 
message to the Chinese people on New Year's 
Eve stressing the completion of preparations for 
counterattack and recovery of the mainland. 

Chinese Air Force fighter planes dramati- 
cally extricated from the jaws of the Commu- 
nists a Philippine Airlines C-47 which was being 
forced by a Red agent aboard at gunpoint to 
land on the Red-held mainland. 

Hubert Schenck, Chief of MSA China Mis- 

sion, and Karl Rankin, US Minister to China, 
praised in their New Year messages Free 
China's significant advances in military strength 
and economic stability during the year 1952. 
January 2. 1953 Foreign Minister George K. C. 
Yeh paid a courtesy call on US President-elect 
Dwight Eisenhower. 
January 3. The appointed 
Chinese Minister to the Philippines S. K. Chou 
to lead a 6-man delegation to the ninth annual 
meeting of the UN Economic Council for Asia 
and the Far East to be held at Bandung, Indo- 
nesia, from January 14 to February 14. 

Washington columnist Robert S. Allen said 
Admiral Arthur Radford, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet, had prepared a memoran- 


Executive Yuan 


dum on the subject of imposing a blockade on 
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the coast of the China mainland. 

January 5. President Chiang entertained at din- 
ner Francis Cardinal Spellman who arrived in 
Free China for a 24-hour visit. 

Premier Chen Cheng indirectly assured 
Chinese farmers on the mainland that what was 
being done in the successful land reform in 
Taiwan would be done throughout the country 
after the collapse of the Communist regime. 

The first group of 59 dependents of the 

American military personnel of the MAAG ar- 
rived in Taipei. 
January 6. Chinese Ambassador to Japan Hol- 
lington Tong met Korean President Syngman 
Rhee in a brief conference at General Clark's 
headquarters in Tokyo. 


Before his departure Francis Cardinal Spell- 


man praised the progress made in Free China 
and the determination of the people in Taiwan 
to fight against the Communists. 

January 7. Philippine Minister Manuel Adeva 
called on Wang Hsiao-hsi, Director of the East- 
ern Asia Department of the Chinese Foreign 
Ministry, to continue discussion for the extradi- 
tion of Hung Tsu-kou, who attempted to hijack 
a Philippine Airlines plane on December 30, 
1952. 

January 8. JCRR announced its appropriation 
of NT$19,594,231.83 and US$343,003.20 for as- 
sistance in the implementation of 141 rural 
reconstruction projects during the past six 
months of the current fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1952. 

January 9. MSA announced the authorization of 
US$1,214,000 for economic aid to Taiwan. 
January 10, Foreign Minister George Yeh called 
on Japanese Premier Yoshida in Tokyo. 
January 11. President Chiang in a message to 
same 800 judicial workers gathered for the ob- 
servance of the eighth anniversary of Judicial 
Day urged continued efforts to perfect Free 
China’s judicial system in 1953. 

‘It was officially reported that the rice pro- 
duction in Taiwan last year exceeded the target 
of 1,600,000 tons, and registered an increase of 
some 200,000 tons over the peak output during 
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the Japanese occupation. 
January 12. 
reporter of the East Asian News 
Tokyo Chinese Foreign Minister George Yeh 
said that the time was not ripe for the forma- 
tion of an anti-Communist alliance among Free 
China, Japan ane Korea. He also declared that 
closer cooperation between Free China and Ja- 


In an exclusive interview with a 


Service in 


pan was an indispensable factor to the free 
world. 

January 13. Foreign Minister George Yeh returned 
to Taipei and immediately reported to President 
Chiang on his three-month trip abroad. 

JCRR announced that it had paid a total 
of NT$1,459,629.62 and US$816.92 for assistance 
in the implementation of 57 rural reconstruction 
projects in the province during the period of 
January 5-11, 1953. 

January 14. The 28-man Chinese Air Force good- 
will mission led by Lieut.-Gen. Wang Shu-ming 
arrived at Manila to return a similar visit by 
the Philippine Air Force to Taiwan last month. 

Philippine President Quirino, speaking at 
a huge cocktail party given in honor of Gen. 
Wang Shu-ming and other members of his mis- 
sion, declared that the close relationship bet- 
ween Free China and the Philippines had been 
strengthened by the visit of the CAF mission. 
January 16. President Chiang bade farewell to 
Dr. Hu Shih at a dinner at the Presidential 
residence. ; 

Chinese Ambassador to Peru Pao Chun- 
chien left Taipei for Hongkong to return to 
his post in South America. 

Harold W. Brown, Dean of School of Public 
Health of the University of Columbia, arrived 
in Taipei to make preliminary arrangements 
for affiliation between the National Taiwan 
University and Columbia. 

January 17. Dr. Hu Shih left Taipei for Tokyo 
en route to the US after a two-month stay in 
Free China. 

French Socialist Parliamentarian George S. 
Gorse, the first European Parliamentarian ever 
to visit Free China, arrived in Taipei. 
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The Taiwan Sugar Corporation estimated ; 
that the sugar production this spring would” 
exceed 800,000 metric tons. 4 
January 18. Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassa-' 
dor to the US, said that the inauguration on™ 
January 20 of the first Republican President _ 
in 20 years would be a signal event not only” 
for the US but also for the whole world. 
January 19. President Chiang on the eve of the” 
US Presidential inauguration ceremonies dis-_ 
patched 2 separate cables to President-elect | 
Dwight Eisenhower and Vice-President-elect ] 
Richard Nixon congratuating them on their as- 
sumption of office. j 

Lieut.-Gen. Wang Shu-ming, Commander- 7 
in-Chief of the Chinese Air Force, returned to | 
Taipei and declared that the CAF goodwill” 
mission to the Philippines had established ad 


foundation for future cooperation among the ™ 


Chinese, American and Philippine Air Forces. 


Tan Pao-tuan, Chinese Minister to Cuba, | 
returned to Taipei for consultation with the 4 


Government. 


January 20. The Legislative Yuan approved the 3 


important ‘*Land-to-the-Tiller” Bill by an over- 


whelming majority of 222 among 253, members 7 


present. 
The New York Times in its editorial lauded 


Taiwan’s favorable trade balance and economic § 


progress in the year 1952, hailing it as a sub- : 


stantial gain in the free world. 
The Japanese Ministry of International 


Trade and Industry announced that Japan would ~ 
import from Taiwan US$1,400,000 worth of 


bananas and canned pineapples. 


Russia suffered a double defeat in its first @ 


attempt this year to raise the question of — 
Chinese representation both at the Population 


Commission’s 7th Session and in the ECONSOC q 


functional commissions of the UN. 


Y 


z 


Rear Admiral Thomas Williamson, US Com- ~ 


mander of Task Force 72, gave the first official ” 


confirmation that a US Navy patrol bomber 


with 13 crewmen aboard was shot down by the 


Chinese Communists off Swatow. 
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Contributors to this Issue: 


Durham S. F. Chen is a member of our editorial board. 

Hsiao Tso-liang, a student of international relations, is a member of our 
editorial board. 

Edward Y. K. Kwong, Editor-in-Chief of The China Handbook and Adviser 
to the Office of Government Spokesman, has recently returned from 
Japan. 

Somchai Anuman Rajadhon is Charge d’Affaires a. i. of the Thai Embassy 
in the Republic of China. 

K. Y. Yin is General Manager of the Central Trust of China and concur- 
rently Chairman of the ‘Textile Sub-committee, CUSA-MSA Joint 


Committee, Taiwan. 
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SRAALMAARMZER? SLACKERS? MAF EZ BBE 
ho RAS OMRAM~ K~R~H~ SF ~ RRB > KR- 
Ws PVG RRR E+ ROH MAH + HAMA ~ TLEM ~% 
BPR oF 0 
AT ARAM HK ARAB R EZ ARF BIOMS He Bede Ls MER 
BARA A BAK FAR REMAN ABZ? BH HK 
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i SPSS R HS TRB “Taiwanbank” 
& 34H «55115519 
To Businessmen 
Engaged in Trade Overseas 


Lying in the South-Eastern Pacific is the island of Taiwan, now a Gibraltar of 
Asia. It is teeming with abundant natural resources. Products such as sugar, rice, tea, 


and fruits, etc., etc. are exported to various countries. In return for the exports, it | 
imports fertilizers, cotton fabrics, yarns, electric materials, industrial equipments, rubber | 
and its products etc., etc. for the economic well-being of more than 7 million 7 


population. 
With a view to assist the Government in promoting international trade and in 


facilitating remittances of Overseas Chinese our Foreign Department has made corre- 
spondence arrangements with the large banking institutions all over the world. The 
procedure is simple and our service is efficient. Direct remittances can be made 
through our Head Office, Taipei or Kaohsiung and Keelung Branches. We have 
many branches in the Province, so remittances to other cities can also be handled 
indirectly. Any remittance by our overseas Chinese is heartily welcome. 


Bank oF TAIWAN, Heap-OFrice 


Chairman of Board of Directors: General Manager: 
Mr. O. K. Yui Mr. Wang Chung 
Head Office 
Ist Section, Chungking Rd. (South), Taipei, Taiwan 


Domestic Registered Cable Code Used: | 
No. 6892 Peterson Int. 3rd Ed. | 


Telephone Nos. 5511-5519 Cable Address: ‘‘Taiwanbank” 
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